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Data-Driven  Logistics:  Not  Just 
Another  Computer  System 

Merging  our  supply,  maintenance,  and  property  accountability  systems  into  GCSS-Army  will 
give  us  a  consolidated  picture  that  enables  better-informed  decisions. 


■  By  Lt.  Gen.  Gustave  “Gus”  Perna 


With  everyone 
having  access  to 
this  same  central¬ 
ized  data,  we  will 
be  able  to  optimize 
the  supply  chain 
and  increase  oper¬ 
ational  readiness. 


In  the  next  six  months,  we  will 
be  hitting  new  milestones  in 
the  fielding  of  the  biggest  game 
changer  this  decade  for  Army  lo¬ 
gistics:  the  Global  Combat  Support 
System-Army  (GCSS-Army).  The 
first  wave,  which  involves  fielding  in 
warehouses  to  replace  the  Standard 
Army  Retail  Supply  System,  is  75 
percent  complete. 

Even  more  important,  we  are  start¬ 
ing  to  ramp  up  the  second  wave, 
which  involves  replacing  Property 
Book  Unit  Supply  Enhanced  and 
the  Standard  Army  Maintenance 
System-Enhanced.  The  second  wave 
is  seven  times  larger,  more  complex, 
and  will  require  a  team  approach  be¬ 
cause  all  members  of  the  Army  are 
affected,  not  just  logisticians. 

Going  from  legacy  sustainment  in¬ 
formation  systems  to  GCSS-Army  is 
similar  to  how  the  Army  went  from 
the  Sherman  to  the  Abrams  tank.  It 
was  a  difficult  transition  and  required 
buy-in  from  all  levels  of  command, 
but  in  the  end,  where  would  we  be 
without  the  centerpiece  of  ground 
maneuver? 

I  used  our  current  legacy  logistics 
systems  when  I  was  a  company-grade 
officer  growing  up  in  the  Army — 
that  is  how  old  they  are!  They  have 
become  a  part  of  a  logisticians  kit  bag 
and  are  hard  to  let  go,  but  it  is  more 
than  time  for  an  upgrade.  GCSS- 
Army  finally  gives  us  our  “Ml  Al”  ca¬ 
pability,  making  supply,  maintenance, 
and  property  accountability  available 
to  leaders  in  one  system  with  one  set 
of  data. 

Leader  development  is  very  im¬ 


portant  to  the  implementation  and 
sustainment  of  the  system,  and  we 
need  to  make  it  a  priority.  GCSS- 
Army  gives  not  only  logisticians  but 
also  leaders  in  all  branches  of  the 
Army  a  factory-to-foxhole  view  of 
their  formations  and  provides  a  sin¬ 
gle  data  source  to  build  and  maintain 
readiness. 

Both  the  Ordnance  and  Quarter¬ 
master  schools  have  implemented 
GCSS-Army  training  for  our  Sol¬ 
diers,  noncommissioned  officers, 
warrant  officers,  and  commissioned 
officers  to  build  the  knowledge  base 
we  need.  Since  many  of  our  Soldiers 
and  young  officers  have  been  oper¬ 
ating  computers  their  whole  lives, 
learning  new  systems  is  not  hard  for 
them;  we  will  rely  on  them  to  learn 
GCSS-Army  and  stay  up  to  date 
with  it  as  they  move  throughout  their 
careers. 

GCSS-Army  will  not  perform 
miracles,  and  it  is  not  about  replac¬ 
ing  people  with  yet  another  comput¬ 
er  system.  Our  Soldiers  and  leaders 
will  still  have  to  execute  maintenance 
and  property  accountability  processes 
correctly. 

But  GCSS-Army  can  follow  a 
piece  of  military  equipment  from  the 
time  it  is  purchased  until  it  arrives  at 
the  unit.  The  system  then  predicts  the 
equipments  required  maintenance 
upkeep  and  anticipates  addition¬ 
al  parts  or  maintenance  needed  to 
support  the  life  cycle  of  the  product. 
With  everyone  having  access  to  this 
same  centralized  data,  we  will  be  able 
to  optimize  the  supply  chain  and  in¬ 
crease  operational  readiness. 
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Additionally,  we  are  developing  a 
business  intelligence  capability  that 
will  use  information  from  GCSS- 
Army  and  other  enterprise  resource 
planning  systems  to  extract  critical 
data  for  decision-makers  at  all  lev¬ 
els.  One  thing  we  have  found  over 
the  years  is  that  “data  overload”  can 
overwhelm  leaders  and  staffs  and 
make  it  hard  to  focus  on  the  right 
information. 

Business  intelligence  will  allow 
users  to  search  massive  amounts  of 
data  and  then  quickly  receive  in¬ 
formation  essential  to  building  unit 
readiness.  It  will  also  enable  us  to 
anticipate  maneuver  commanders' 
requirements  and,  therefore,  satisfy 
them  more  efficiently  and  effectively 
than  in  the  past. 

In  the  future,  as  the  Army  be¬ 
comes  more  expeditionary  and  less 
reliant  on  forward  operating  bases, 
GCSS-Army  will  play  a  big  role. 
All  users  will  have  the  same  data 


from  the  same  source.  GCSS-Army 
is  web-enabled,  so  users  will  be  able 
to  access  it  from  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Most  importantly,  it  will  al¬ 
low  users  across  the  world  to  see  a 
deployed  unit  s  readiness  and  be  able 
to  provide  support  at  the  click  of  a 
mouse. 

The  next  10  years  will  be  even 
harder  than  the  last  10,  when  we 
were  engaged  in  two  wars.  Linking 
the  global  supply  chain  with  mul¬ 
tiple  operations  taking  place  that 
could  easily  grow  into  contingen¬ 
cy  operations  makes  a  system  like 
GCSS-Army  vital  to  maintaining 
our  expeditionary  force. 

I  am  excited  to  see  what  lies  ahead 
as  we  continue  to  roll  out  GCSS- 
Army  and  begin  merging  our  supply, 
maintenance,  and  property  account¬ 
ability  systems  into  a  consolidated 
picture,  enabling  better-informed 
decisions.  I  also  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  transition  from  something  com¬ 


fortable  to  something  new.  There 
will  be  growing  pains,  but  the  train 
is  leaving  the  station  and  we  need  all 
leaders  on  board  with  us. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  sin¬ 
gle  most  important  contributor  to 
success  for  fielding  and  sustaining 
GCSS-Army  will  be  leaders.  The 
same  things  that  make  us  the  world  s 
preeminent  land  force — the  quality 
of  our  leaders  and  the  dedication  of 
our  Soldiers — will  also  be  required 
to  ensure  success  with  this  game¬ 
changing  transition. 


Lt.  Gen.  Gustave  “Gus”  Perna  is  the 
Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  G-4.  He 
oversees  policies  and  procedures  used 
by  270,000  Army  logisticians  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Prior  to  joining  the  Army 
staff  he  served  for  two  years  as  Depu¬ 
ty  Chief  of  Staff,  G— 3/4,  Army  Materiel 
Command. 


During  a  maintenance  meeting  at  the  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center ;  Soldiers  from  the  1st  Brigade  Combat  Team, ,  82nd 
Airborne  Division ,  discuss  using  the  Global  Combat  Support  System— Army  equipment  situation  report  for  near  real-time 
information  regarding  unit  readiness.  ( Photo  by  1st  Lt.  Jonathon  Hecker) 
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The  Indiscipline  of  the  Supply  Chain 
and  Logistics  Management  Disciplines 

■  By  Dr.  Christopher  R.  Paparone  and  George  L.  Topic  Jr. 


Business  and  public  manage¬ 
ment  literature  are  fraught 
with  “paradigm  wars”  in  which 
scholars  debate  the  boundaries  of 
the  subfields  of  management  stud¬ 
ies.  The  rather  porous  boundary 
between  supply  chain  management 
(SCM)  and  logistics  management 
(LM)  makes  for  fertile  battle¬ 
grounds  for  such  discussions — and 
rightly  so. 

The  terms  LM  and  SCM  are  of¬ 
ten  used  interchangeably  to  describe 
activities  central  to  the  support  of 
military  operations  and  commer¬ 
cial  activities.  Despite  that,  there  are 
often  disagreements  and  confusion 
over  how  these  concepts  are  related. 
Ambiguities  abound,  and  our  intent 
is  to  briefly  discuss  this  conceptual 
divide. 

In  recent  years,  in  both  practi¬ 
tioner  and  academic  literature,  in 
business  school  programs,  and  in 
day-to-day  conversations  around  the 
defense  industrial  complex,  SCM 
seems  a  more  prominent  descriptor 
of  the  discipline  than  LM.  However, 
in  operational  and  tactical  doctrine, 
LM  is  the  predominant  term. 

In  the  1997  International  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Logistics  Management  article, 
“Supply  Chain  Management:  More 
Than  a  New  Name  for  Logistics,” 
Ohio  State  University  professors 
Martha  Cooper,  Douglas  Lambert, 
and  Janus  Pagh  describe  SCM  as, 
“the  integration  of  business  process¬ 
es  from  end  user  through  original 
suppliers  that  provides  products, 
services  and  information  that  add 
value  for  customers.” 

LM,  on  the  other  hand,  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  same  article  as,  “the 
process  of  planning,  implementing, 
and  controlling  the  efficient,  cost- 


effective  flow  of  materials,  in-process 
inventory,  finished  goods,  and  relat¬ 
ed  information  flow  from  point-of- 
origin  to  point-of-consumption  for 
the  purpose  of  conforming  to  cus¬ 
tomer  requirements.” 

A  key  conclusion  by  the  authors 
is  that  the  “integration  of  business 
processes”  required  in  SCM  goes 
well  beyond  the  parameters  of  LM; 
hence,  they  conclude  that  LM  must 
be  subsumed  within  the  disciplinary 
boundaries  of  SCM. 

In  a  2000  European  Journal  of  Pur¬ 
chasing  and  Supply  Chain  Manage¬ 
ment  article,  Simon  Croom,  Pietro 
Romano,  and  Mihalis  Giannakis 
reframe  SCM  within  a  wider,  in¬ 
terdisciplinary  scope  that  includes 
materiel,  information  technology, 
knowledge  management,  and  human 
relationships.  We  would  argue  that 
by  scoping  SCM  to  this  extreme,  the 
definition  approaches  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  broad  and  varied  discipline  of 
management  itself. 

In  a  2006  International  Journal  of 
Operations  Production  article,  John 
Storey,  Caroline  Emberson,  Janet 
Godsell,  and  Alan  Harrison  made  a 
startling  conclusion  that  the  theory 
and  practice  of  SCM  was  so  big  that 
they  could  find  no  evidence  of  any 
organization  that  actually  managed 
or  optimized  an  entire  supply  chain 
to  the  ideal  of  a  fully- networked,  in¬ 
tegrated  socio-technical  system. 

Given  the  generally  accepted  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  discipline — to  integrate 
all  business  processes  both  socially 
and  technologically — SCM  stands 
as  a  concept  without  complete  proof 
of  practice. 

We  assert  that  the  same  can  be 
concluded  about  the  holism  desired 
in  our  military  doctrine.  Joint  Pub¬ 


lication  4-0,  Joint  Logistics,  sees 
SCM  and  LM  (in  this  case,  referred 
to  as  “the  joint  logistics  enterprise”) 
as  a  “multitiered  matrix  of  key  glob¬ 
al  logistics  providers  cooperative¬ 
ly  structured  to  achieve  a  common 
purpose.” 

Has  any  war  or  military  opera¬ 
tion  historically  demonstrated  that 
such  cooperation  is  even  possible 
or  explained  how  such  accommo¬ 
dating  structuration  processes  are 
achieved?  To  the  contrary,  we  con¬ 
clude  that  operational  results  tend 
to  convey  how  unified  action  in  lo¬ 
gistics  is  perhaps  a  Utopian  dream 
rather  than  a  realizable  discipline  of 
professional  practice. 

We  hope  it  is  obvious  that  we  pur¬ 
posefully  poke  at  the  edges  of  our 
profession  that  cross  between  the 
civilian  and  military  communities 
of  knowledge  and  research.  We  are 
attempting  to  begin  a  conversation 
about  the  conceptually  ambiguous 
boundaries  of  our  practice. 

We  intend  to  offer  some  explana¬ 
tion  to  leaders  and  students  that  a 
shared  understanding  of  this  vast  and 
complex  aspect  of  national  securi¬ 
ty  is  limited.  Our  inability  to  clear¬ 
ly  describe,  define,  and  understand 
the  business  end  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  could  be  very  expensive, 
both  in  terms  of  readiness  and  the 
inefficient  use  of  our  resources. 


Dr.  Christopher  R.  Paparone  is  a  dean 
at  the  Army  Logistics  University  at  Fort 
Lee,  Virginia. 

George  L.  Topic  Jr.  is  the  vice  director 
for  the  Center  for  Joint  and  Strategic  Lo¬ 
gistics  at  Fort  McNair,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Managing  External  and  Internal 
Support  Requirements 

Units  within  a  brigade  support  battalion  must  follow  the  same  procedures  for  requesting 
support  as  the  units  they  support. 


■  By  Capt.  Eric  Shockley 

Brigade  support  battalion  (BSB) 
staffs,  along  with  company-  and 
battalion-level  leaders,  con¬ 
stantly  must  mentally  separate  the 
BSBs  brigade  combat  team  (BCT) 
sustainment  requirements  from  inter¬ 
nal  BSB  logistics  requirements.  BSBs 
that  fail  to  make  this  distinction  have 
difficulty  executing  day-to-day  inter¬ 
nal  battalion  operations  while  sup¬ 
porting  the  BCT.  This  statement  is 
based  on  observations  of  unit  rotations 
at  the  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center 
(JRTC)  at  Fort  Polk,  Louisiana. 

Army  Techniques  Publication 
(ATP)  4-90,  Brigade  Support  Bat¬ 
talion,  breaks  the  BSB  staffs  sustain¬ 
ment  personnel  into  two  sections: 
“Sustain  I”  for  the  BSB  S-l  and  S-4 
and  “Sustain  II”  for  the  support  op¬ 
erations  (SPO)  staff. 

One  example  of  this  separation 
is  the  battalion  S-4’s  responsibility 
for  BSB  transportation.  ATP  4-90 
states  that  the  BSB  S-4  “coordinates 
the  strategic  and  operational  de¬ 
ployment  of  the  BSB,  as  well  as  the 
request  for  movement  through  con¬ 
trolled  routes”  and  “assists  in  devel¬ 
oping  unit  movement  plans  for  the 
BSB.” 

Sustainment  company  command¬ 
ers  must  know  which  of  their  assets 
are  for  internal  use  and  which  assets 
are  dedicated  to  BCT-level  support, 
such  as  the  light  medium  tactical 
vehicles  in  a  light  truck  platoon. 
Company  commanders  and  their 
executive  officers  (XOs)  must  then 
work  with  the  battalion  S-4  to  coor¬ 
dinate  movement  of  additional  unit 
equipment. 


They  must  also  work  with  the 
SPO  and  battalion  S-3  to  ensure 
that  the  company’s  projected  build¬ 
up  of  combat  power  is  nested  with 
the  battalions  planned  buildup  of 
combat  power.  Because  BSB  units 
operate  throughout  a  BCT’s  area 
of  operations,  the  BSB  S-3  section 
is  also  responsible  for  ensuring  that 
subordinate  unit  movements  are  co¬ 
ordinated  with  adjacent  battalion 
BCT-level  operations  within  an  area 
of  operations. 

For  my  examples  below,  I  should 
clarify  that  a  troop  is  a  unit  equiva¬ 
lent  in  size  to  a  company  or  battery; 
a  squadron  is  equivalent  to  a  battal¬ 
ion;  and  a  regiment  is  equivalent  to 
a  BCT.  Within  a  regiment,  the  BSB 
element  is  known  as  the  regimental 
support  squadron  (RSS). 

Learning  the  Hard  Way 

As  an  RSS  S-4  in  an  armored 
cavalry  regiment  at  the  National 
Training  Center  at  Fort  Irwin,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  I  learned  the  hard  way  the 
importance  of  separating  BCT  and 
internal  BSB  operations.  As  my  RSS 
prepared  to  move  into  the  training 
area,  I  assumed  (incorrectly)  that 
the  SPO  transportation  cell  would 
handle  the  squadrons  movement 
requirements. 

I  quickly  learned  that  was  not  the 
case  and  subsequently  spent  a  long  day 
identifying  requirements  and  mar¬ 
rying  loads  to  trailers  and  flatracks.  I 
also  had  to  synchronize  the  squadrons 
movement  with  the  SPO  transporta¬ 
tion  officer-in-charge  in  conjunction 
with  the  rest  of  the  regiment  s  move¬ 


ment  into  the  training  area. 

Applying  Lessons 

I  took  this  lesson  with  me  as  I  took 
command  of  the  regimental  supply 
and  transportation  troop  that  had  a 
distribution  mission.  I  tried  to  get 
my  leaders  to  understand  our  troops 
split  roles,  which  were  our  internal 
troop  operations  and  external  regi¬ 
mental  support  missions. 

The  transportation  troop  owned 
and  operated  the  only  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  transporters  (HETs)  in  our 
regiment,  so  the  prevailing  thought 
within  our  troop  was  that  we  could 
use  them  whenever  we  needed  to 
transport  our  own  equipment  to  ex¬ 
ternal  locations.  I  had  to  explain  that 
this  line  of  thinking  was  incorrect. 

As  the  commander,  I  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  maintenance  and  ac¬ 
countability  of  the  HETs,  along  with 
providing  trained  and  ready  crews  to 
operate  them,  but  I  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  task  those  HETs.  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  my  team  that  the  proper 
way  to  use  the  HETs  for  internal 
transportation  requirements  was 
for  me  or  my  troop  XO  to  submit 
a  request  to  the  RSS  S-4.  The  S-4 
would  then  submit  the  request  to  the 
SPO  transportation  cell. 

SPO  transportation  would  call 
down  to  my  truck  master  to  veri¬ 
fy  availability  of  assets.  After  con¬ 
firming  availability  and  balancing 
any  competing  requirements,  SPO 
transportation  would  notify  the 
squadron  S-4  of  the  approval,  and 
the  S-4  would  in  turn  tell  me  or  my 
XO.  SPO  transportation  would  also 
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pass  the  mission  over  to  the  squadron 
S-3  so  that  a  mission  order  could  be 
issued  to  my  unit  to  execute  the  task. 
This  may  seem  like  a  roundabout 
way  of  doing  things,  but  it  was  the 
right  process  to  ensure  that  the  au¬ 
thorized  person  released  the  HETs 
(a  regimental  asset). 

Applying  Doctrine 

ATP  4-90  states,  “S-3  plans  and 
operations  officers  plan  tactical  troop 
movements,  including  route  selec¬ 


tion,  priority  of  movement,  timing, 
security,  bivouacking,  quartering, 
staging,  and  preparing  movement 
orders.”  BSB  S-4  personnel  must 
adhere  to  this  same  process  as  they 
work  to  evacuate  equipment  and 
move  supplies  within  the  BSB  since 
a  company  commander  could  receive 
competing  missions  from  the  S-3, 
S-4,  and  even  the  SPO. 

Discipline  among  the  staff  in  rout¬ 
ing  missions  to  the  units  can  help 
prevent  overcommitting  the  unit 
and  forcing  a  company  commander 
to  try  to  figure  out  mission  priority. 

Standard  operating  procedures 
(SOPs)  can  help  with  this  process  as 
long  as  the  battalions  tactical  SOP  is 
nested  with  the  SPO  sections  exter¬ 
nal  support  SOP.  The  external  sup¬ 
port  SOP  must  identify  which  assets 
are  common  user  land  transporta¬ 
tion  (CULT)  assets  so  that  the  BSB 
S-4  and  company-level  leaders  will 
not  dedicate  those  assets  for  internal 
missions. 

The  CULT  concept  can  also  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  bulk  fuel 
and  water  in  the  distribution  com¬ 
pany,  the  employment  of  wreckers 
from  the  maintenance  company,  and 
the  management  of  medical  evacu¬ 


ation  platforms  within  the  medical 
company. 

BSB  Rehearsals 

A  contributing  factor  to  the  in¬ 
ability  to  separate  the  two  support 
areas  is  often  observed  during  JRTC 
rotations  when  BSBs  do  not  have  a 
battalion-level  rehearsal  (incorporat¬ 
ing  movement  and  occupation)  but 
instead  incorporate  battalion  internal 
operations  into  the  BCT  sustain¬ 
ment  rehearsal.  This  quickly  leads  to 


confusion  on  the  objective  or  in  the 
assembly  area  when  the  quartering 
party  arrives  at  the  brigade  support 
area  (BSA)  site  and  fails  to  execute 
quartering  party  tasks. 

When  the  rest  of  the  BSB  arrives 
at  the  BSA,  no  plan  is  in  place  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  emplace  units.  This  leads 
to  conflicting  priorities  of  work  and 
misplaced  units.  Other  effects  in¬ 
clude  lapses  in  security  and  an  un¬ 
balanced  work/rest  cycle  while  units 
attempt  to  occupy  their  areas  and 
conduct  support  missions. 

A  BSB  must  execute  a  separate 
rehearsal  of  its  occupation  plan  to 
synchronize  actions  among  its  com¬ 
panies.  This  will  allow  BSBs  to  per¬ 
form  their  initial  BSA  occupation 
tasks  that  are  similar  to  any  battalion¬ 
sized  unit  occupying  an  assembly 
area. 

Security,  field  hygiene,  commu¬ 
nication,  work/rest  plans,  and  pre¬ 
paring  to  receive  follow-on  forces 
are  generic  tasks  that  BSBs  must  be 
able  to  execute  like  any  other  bat¬ 
talion  if  they  hope  to  successfully 
execute  their  sustainment  mission. 
One  technique  that  units  can  use  to 
achieve  success  is  to  develop  SOPs 
that  identify  the  support  process 


and  make  the  distinction  between 
BSB  occupation  rehearsals  and 
BCT  sustainment  rehearsals. 

Developing  and  using  SOPs  can 
be  a  technique  to  streamline  BSA 
establishment.  As  unit  leaders  pri¬ 
oritize  available  training  time,  they 
should  maximize  training  events  by 
incorporating  SOPs  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  and  conducting  a  thor¬ 
ough  validation  and  revision  of  the 
SOPs.  ATP  4-90  emphasizes  this 
concept,  stating,  “The  most  success¬ 
ful  units  follow  and  revise  SOPs 
throughout  training  and  mission 
execution.” 

BSB  S-4 

BSB  S-4s  cannot  assume  that 
supply  requirements  will  be  lumped 
in  with  the  SPO  sections  logistics 
status  tracking.  The  S-4  must  ana¬ 
lyze  logistics  requirements  internal 
to  the  BSB  using  company  input 
on  expected  fuel  consumption  and 
supply  requirements  for  the  head¬ 
quarters  and  companies. 

The  S-4  must  work  directly  with 
the  BSB  S-3  (and  typically  the  head¬ 
quarters  and  headquarters  company 
commander)  to  identify  the  class 
IV  (construction/barrier  materials) 
requirements  to  properly  secure  the 
BSA.  These  requirements  must  then 
be  submitted  to  the  BCT  S-4  and 
SPO  in  order  to  coordinate  resupply. 

Sustainment  leaders  who  can 
maintain  the  mental  separation  be¬ 
tween  BSB  operations  and  BCT 
sustainment  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  success  with  less  confu¬ 
sion  and  wasted  effort.  Units  that 
fail  to  maintain  this  separation  will 
struggle  to  establish  operations  and 
sustain  the  BCT,  especially  in  an 
austere  operational  environment. 


Capt.  Eric  Shockley  is  an  observer- 
coach/trainer  with  Task  Force  Sustain¬ 
ment  at  the  Joint  Readiness  Training 
Center  at  Fort  Polk,  Louisiana.  He  holds 
a  bachelor’s  degree  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 


A  BSB  must  execute  a  separate  rehearsal  of  its 
occupation  plan  to  synchronize  actions  among  its 
companies. 
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Muraleedharan  Kollankandy ,  a  contracted  billeting  clerk  who  provides  cleaning  and  laundry  services  for  Army  Field 
Support  Battalion-Kandahar. ;  401st  Army  Field  Support  Brigade ,  organizes  laundry  at  one  of  the  battalions  drop-off sites. 
(Photo  by  Sharonda  Pearson ) 


A  New  Way  of  Thinking  About 
Strategic  Sourcing 

By  using  an  Army  Sustainment  Command  strategy  of  co-locating  portfolio  managers,  the 


Army  could  more  quickly  reali 

■  By  Penny  Kroul  and  Jerry  E.  Jastrab 

Strategic  sourcing  has  been  cre¬ 
ating  efficiencies,  improving 
the  quality  of  services,  and  re¬ 
ducing  costs  in  private  industry  for 
years.  Now  it  is  time  for  the  Army 
to  strengthen  its  resolve  in  pursuing 
strategic  sourcing  for  itself. 

What  if  the  Army  could  change 
the  way  it  procures  services?  What  if, 
by  changing  its  behavior,  the  Army 
could  save  money  and  apply  those 
savings  to  fund  additional  training 


its  goals  for  services  contracts 


and  operations?  What  if  the  Army 
could  eliminate  redundant  contracts 
and  truly  implement  the  intent  of 
portfolio  management  for  all  services 
it  buys?  What  if  the  Army  could 
standardize  performance  work  state¬ 
ments  across  the  spectrum  of  services 
instead  of  having  every  requiring  ac¬ 
tivity  develop  its  own?  These  “what 
ifs”  can  be  reality  if  the  Army  imple¬ 
ments  strategic  sourcing  to  its  full 
extent. 


How  Strategic  Sourcing  Works 

Strategic  sourcing  refines  user  re¬ 
quirements  and  analyzes  how  they 
fit  into  a  bigger  picture,  leading  to 
better  contracts  and  better  value.  It 
also  looks  at  local  requirements  from 
a  broader  set  of  disciplines  and  cre¬ 
ates  opportunities  for  small  and  dis¬ 
advantaged  businesses  in  order  to 
maintain  a  vibrant  national  economy. 

Strategic  sourcing  is  not  entirely 
new  to  the  Army.  The  first  initiatives 
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began  in  the  early  2000s  as  part  of 
a  government-wide  effort  to  reduce 
costs  and  increase  value.  In  recent 
years,  the  Army  has  established  a 
new  governance  structure,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Strategic  Sourcing  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee,  Strategic  Sourcing 
Steering  Group,  and  strategic  sourc¬ 
ing  working  groups,  to  bring  focus 
and  direction  to  strategic  sourcing. 
Within  the  working  groups  are  10 
geographically  dispersed  portfolio 
managers,  each  focusing  on  a  sepa¬ 
rate  service  sector. 

Taking  the  Next  Step 

Creating  a  single  Army  strategic 
sourcing  hub  for  acquisition  would 
more  quickly  achieve  the  Armys 
goals  of  reducing  redundancies,  stan¬ 
dardizing  requirements,  and  incor¬ 
porating  program  management  of 
the  acquisition  of  services. 

Co -locating  the  Army's  portfolio 
managers  in  a  centralized  strategic 
sourcing  hub  would  create  an  envi¬ 
ronment  that  allows  portfolio  manag¬ 
ers  to  rapidly  exchange  information 
on  requirements  and  best  practices, 
develop  an  integrated  process  for  de¬ 
termining  preferred  providers,  and 
create  a  centralized  market  research 
database.  A  centralized  strategic 
sourcing  hub  also  would  enable  senior 
leaders  to  make  fact-based  decisions 
on  service  contracts  for  the  Army. 

Mission  Command  Implications 

Moving  all  portfolio  managers  to 
a  strategic  sourcing  hub  would  place 
the  portfolio  management  function 
under  one  commander  and  concen¬ 
trate  expertise  in  one  location.  It 
would  ensure  one  commander  is  ac¬ 
countable  for  maintaining  situation¬ 
al  awareness  of  all  strategic  sourcing 
contract  mechanisms.  This  action 
would  also  allow  for  the  development 
of  one  central  database  for  all  service 
requirements  across  the  Army  and 
consolidate  the  leads  for  policy  de¬ 
velopment  and  implementation  into 
one  organization. 

This  strategic  sourcing  hub  should 
be  developed  for  all  non-Corps  of 
Engineer  service  acquisitions  pro¬ 


cured  for  the  Army.  It  would  then 
direct  the  requirements  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  contracting  center  to  solicit  for 
and  develop  the  contracts. 

The  EAGLE  Business  Office 

The  Army  Sustainment  Com¬ 
mand  (ASC)  is  an  example  of  what 
effective  portfolio  management  can 
achieve.  The  ASC,  a  subordinate 
organization  of  the  Army  Materiel 
Command,  is  the  portfolio  manager 
for  logistics  management  services. 
Within  this  portfolio,  ASC  has  been 
seeking  savings  by  consolidating  and 
standardizing  requirements. 

One  notable  achievement  under 
this  initiative  is  the  Enhanced  Army 
Global  Logistics  Enterprise  (EAGLE) 
Business  Office.  The  EAGLE  Busi¬ 
ness  Office  issues  task  orders  that 
create  a  single  contract  mechanism 
to  provide  supply,  maintenance,  and 
transportation  services. 

The  EAGLE  Business  Office  uses 
an  acquisition  strategy  that  supports 
the  Army's  socioeconomic  acquisi¬ 
tion  goals  by  creating  new  opportu¬ 
nities  for  small  and  disadvantaged 
businesses,  while  increasing  com¬ 
petition  and  implementing  efficient 
methods  to  improve  contract  admin¬ 
istration  and  reduce  costs. 

The  EAGLE  Business  Office  is  on 
track  to  provide  the  Army  significant 
savings  by  reducing  the  number  of 
contracts  within  the  logistics  read¬ 
iness  centers  from  150  to  approx¬ 
imately  40.  To  date,  the  EAGLE 
approach  to  services  contracting  is 
projected  to  save  the  Army  $105  mil¬ 
lion  over  next  five  years.  EAGLE  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Army  Mate¬ 
riel  Command  for  its  ability  to  “in¬ 
crease  the  Army's  buying  power  and 
improve  the  supply  chain  across  the 
command.'' 

If  ASC  can  accomplish  this  for 
logistics  management  services  con¬ 
tracts,  the  Army  can  accomplish  this 
for  the  acquisition  of  all  services 
contracts.  The  Army  could  eliminate 
the  need  for  multiple  organizations 
overseeing  multiple  acquisition 
disciplines  by  implementing  best 
practices  from  EAGLE  to  create  a 


strategic  sourcing  hub. 

A  U.S.  Government  Accountabil¬ 
ity  Office  Report  to  Congressional 
Committees,  “Strategic  Sourcing: 
Improved  and  Expanded  Use  Could 
Save  Billions  in  Annual  Procurement 
Costs,''  suggests  that  the  Army  could 
save  10  percent  annually,  equating  to 
a  $50  billion  savings,  if  it  adopted  a 
cross-discipline  umbrella  contract 
similar  to  EAGLE  for  all  services 
contracts  and  used  a  single  strategic 
sourcing  hub. 

Accelerating  the  positive  impacts 
of  strategic  sourcing  is  a  logical 
step  forward.  A  centralized  strate¬ 
gic  sourcing  hub  for  service  acqui¬ 
sitions  would  refine  and  standardize 
requirements,  achieve  best  value  for 
the  resources  invested,  and  expedite 
contracting.  It  could  also  increase 
competition  in  a  way  that  is  favorable 
to  the  government,  while  simultane¬ 
ously  creating  opportunities  for  small 
and  disadvantaged  businesses.  Most 
importantly,  it  would  improve  the 
quality  of  contracted  services  sup¬ 
porting  Soldiers  in  the  field. 


Penny  Kroul  is  a  logistics  manage¬ 
ment  specialist  in  the  Army  Sustainment 
Command’s  Contract  Management  Of¬ 
fice.  She  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
business  administration  with  a  minor 
in  economics  and  a  master’s  degree  in 
organizational  leadership.  She  is  Life 
Cycle  Logistics  Level  Ill-certified  and  a 
member  of  the  Army  Acquisition  Corps. 


Jerry  E.  Jastrab  is  a  senior  logistics 
management  specialist  in  the  Army 
Sustainment  Command.  He  is  part  of 
the  acquisition  workforce  and  the  port¬ 
folio  manager  for  the  Army’s  logistics 
management  services  contracts.  He 
holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  industrial 
technology  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin-Platteville,  a  master’s  degree  in 
international  relations  from  Troy  State 
University,  and  a  master’s  degree  in 
strategic  studies  from  the  Army  War 
College. 
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How  Technology  and  Data  Affect 
Mission  Command 

Data  can  empower  or  impede  decision-making.  What  matters  is  how  much  data  there  is  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  accessible. 


■  By  Lt.  Col.  Stacey  L.  Lee 

Army  Doctrine  Publication  5-0, 
Mission  Command,  breaks 
mission  command  into  two 
distinct  but  mutually  supportive  parts. 
The  first  part  is  “the  exercise  of  au¬ 
thority  and  direction  by  the  com¬ 
mander  using  mission  orders  to  en¬ 
able  disciplined  initiative  within  the 
commander’s  intent  to  empower  ag¬ 
ile  and  adaptive  leaders  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  unified  land  operations.” 

This  first  part  is  generally  referred 
to  as  the  art  of  mission  command. 
The  goal  is  effective  communication 
of  the  commander’s  intent  and  subse¬ 
quent  empowerment  of  subordinate 
elements  to  accomplish  an  objective. 

The  second  part  is  the  mission  com¬ 
mand  warfighting  function,  which  is 
defined  as  “the  related  tasks  and  sys¬ 
tems  that  develop  and  integrate  those 
activities  enabling  a  commander  to 
balance  the  art  of  command  and  the 
science  of  control  in  order  to  integrate 
the  other  warfighting  functions.” 

Generally  referred  to  as  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  mission  command,  the  goal 
of  the  warfighting  function  is  to 
synchronize  actions  across  all  war¬ 
fighting  functions  in  time  and  space 
to  support  the  decision  cycle  of  the 
commander. 

Technology  supports  and  enables 
both  the  art  and  science  of  mission 
command,  but  it  is  in  the  warfight¬ 
ing  function  that  technology  carries 
the  load.  Technology,  as  a  critical 
enabler,  allows  the  commander  and 
staff  to  see  farther  and  faster,  ana¬ 
lyze  and  communicate  with  greater 
efficiency,  and  maintain  a  common 
operational  picture  that  would  oth¬ 


erwise  be  too  time-consuming  or 
difficult  to  maintain.  Conversely, 
technology  can  overwhelm  or  hin¬ 
der  the  decision-making  process, 
causing  “paralysis  by  analysis”  if  not 
used  wisely. 

Technology’s  Role  in  Planning 

It  is  critical  to  understand  that 
technology  is  not  a  decision-making 
process.  Technology  is  simply  an  in¬ 
tegrating  resource.  Information  is 
great,  but  it  must  enable  decisions  to 
be  relevant.  For  example,  a  concept 
of  support  developed  using  the  Op¬ 
erational  Logistics  Planner  is  not  a 
complete  list  of  detailed  decisions  by 
phase,  but  it  is  a  useful  baseline  for 
beginning  to  understand  and  inte¬ 
grate  operations  across  all  warfight¬ 
ing  functions. 

For  sustainment  planners,  syn¬ 
chronizing  the  numerous  systems 
that  support  analysis  and  operate  in 
real  time  to  support  the  warfighting 
commanders  decision  cycle  is  chal¬ 
lenging  for  two  reasons:  the  number 
of  overlapping  systems  and  the  sheer 
volume  of  data  generated  in  the 
course  of  an  operation. 

Overlapping  Systems 

In  a  perfect  world,  the  Army 
would  have  one  system  for  collect¬ 
ing,  analyzing,  and  distributing  the 
common  operational  picture  in  real 
time.  This  system  of  record  would 
be  fully  capable  of  monitoring  and 
interacting  with  the  various  subsys¬ 
tems  to  form  a  cooperating  network 
of  networks.  What  the  Army  actual¬ 
ly  faces  is  an  overlapping,  sometimes 


confusing,  sometimes  competing, 
sometimes  cooperating  plethora 
of  systems  that  support  planning, 
analysis,  and  decision-making. 

The  landscape  is  not  all  bleak. 
Strides  have  been  made  to  consol¬ 
idate  and  coordinate  the  disparate 
platforms  into  a  single  system,  the 
Global  Combat  Support  System- 
Army  (GCSS-Army).  For  core 
sustainment  tasks,  GCSS-Army 
consolidates  and,  for  the  most  part, 
coordinates  across  information  stove¬ 
pipes.  As  a  software-based  technolo¬ 
gy,  it  can  be  run  on  any  system  that 
meets  the  minimum  requirements 
and  does  not  require  stand-alone 
hardware  or  information  technology 
services. 

The  future  is  bright,  but  it  is  still 
a  little  fuzzy.  Coordinating  efforts 
across  systems  requires  units  and  ca¬ 
pability  developers  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  like,  “Should  we  continue  to 
apply  new  modules  and  patches  to 
existing  systems  to  extend  their  life- 
cycles?” 

Most  military  organizations,  sus¬ 
tainment  ones  especially,  run  dif¬ 
ferent  applications  and  systems  to 
support  everything  from  day-to-day 
operations  to  human  resources  to  fi¬ 
nance — a  veritable  acronym  soup  of 
separate  and  distinct  systems.  The 
technology  landscape  is  a  confusing 
mix  of  legacy  systems  with  open  plat¬ 
form  systems  coupled  with  commer¬ 
cial  off-the-shelf  technology. 

Can  we  simply  transition  stand¬ 
alone  legacy  systems  to  web -based 
platforms  and  integrate  those  pro¬ 
grams  as  applications  on  common 
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platform  architecture  in  a  realistic 
time  frame?  Organizations  struggle 
to  create  patches,  normally  requiring 
significant  human  interaction,  to  al¬ 
low  subsystems  to  share  data  across 
systems. 

Would  it  be  better  simply  to  bite 


the  bullet,  take  the  pain,  and  build  a 
better  mousetrap?  The  goal  is  always 
a  single  system  of  record  that  will 
communicate  with  all  subsystems 
and  have  access  to  all  available  data 
with  minimal  human  interaction. 
Building  a  better  mousetrap  will 
likely  exceed  the  risk  tolerance  al¬ 
lowed  by  commanders. 

Data  Volume 

Driving  toward  that  single  system, 
we  run  headlong  into  the  second 
challenge:  the  sheer  amount  of  data 
that  is  now  available.  By  analyzing, 
combining,  and  applying  data,  more 
data  is  created.  Put  another  way,  as 
you  interact  with  data,  you  are  liter¬ 
ally  adding  to  the  pile. 

Data  is  both  a  difference  in  scale 
of  information  and  in  the  kind  of 
information.  It  is  not  enough  to 
simply  track  how  much  data  you 
have.  To  be  useful,  the  data  has  to  be 
segmented  by  data  type  in  a  time¬ 
ly  manner.  This  stresses  any  mission 
command  or  decision-making  pro¬ 
cess  that  relies  on  technology. 

For  military  organizations,  sus¬ 
tainment  organizations  in  particular, 
the  amount  of  data  is  problematic 
because  sustaining  forces  at  home 
station  and  in  route  to  and  on  the 
battlefield  are  all  data-intensive  op¬ 
erations.  Forecasting,  tracking,  and 
disseminating  the  information  that 


comes  from  data  usage  all  use  and 
create  a  lot  of  data.  Multiple  layers  of 
vertical  reporting  requirements  sim¬ 
ply  add  to  the  pile  and  the  confusion. 

Sustainment  operations  are  large¬ 
ly  about  prediction — turning  reams 
of  data  into  tangible  assets  on  the 


battlefield  in  the  right  place,  at  the 
right  time,  and  in  the  right  quanti¬ 
ties.  Constant,  complex  interactions 
with  the  area  of  operations  further 
complicate  the  challenge. 

In-depth,  detailed  analysis  of  every 
decision  has  to  be  balanced  with  the 
time  available  in  the  plan  to  make 
decisions.  Waiting  until  you  have 
perfect  information  before  making 
a  decision  or  presenting  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  a  decision-maker  will  put 
you  behind.  A  data  point  can  also  be 
completely  relevant  for  intangible  or 
residual  effects  and  simultaneously 
irrelevant  for  tangible  effects  that 
drive  toward  achieving  objectives. 

Recommendations 

A  focused  understanding  of  the 
strengths,  weaknesses,  and  chal¬ 
lenges  that  technology  and  data 
present  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
mitigating  or  even  eliminating  the 
challenges.  Answering  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  will  help  ensure  that 
technology  and  data  analysis  sup¬ 
ports  mission  command: 

□  Are  we  measuring  the  right 
things?  When  dealing  with  large 
amounts  of  data  from  multiple 
levels  of  the  organization,  it  can 
be  helpful  to  break  the  informa¬ 
tion  down  into  two  or  three  man¬ 
ageable  types  or  categories. 


□  Can  everyone  see  the  data? 

□  What  information  is  presented 
and  how  is  it  as  important  as  the 
data  itself?  The  more  clicks  that 
are  required  to  access  the  data, 
the  less  likely  the  information 
will  be  monitored. 

□  Do  we  have  systems  in  place  to 
separate  the  signal  from  the  noise? 

In  addition  to  asking  these  ques¬ 
tions,  planners  must  trust  but  verify 
data.  Use  the  available  platforms 
but  continually  incorporate  feed¬ 
back  from  the  battlefield  to  validate 
that  the  data  is  still  relevant  and 
timely  to  achieving  the  objective. 

Also,  never,  ever  throw  away  your 
pencils.  A  tactic  many  units  face  at 
the  combat  training  centers  is  for 
the  observer-coach/trainers  to  sim¬ 
ply  walk  behind  the  tactical  opera¬ 
tions  center  and  turn  off  or  unplug 
the  generators  to  simulate  power 
loss  due  to  enemy  action  or  sim¬ 
ply  Murphy’s  law.  In  the  scramble 
to  account  for  the  challenge,  units 
quickly  find  that  the  best  technol¬ 
ogies  they  own  are  a  standard  issue 
green  notebook  and  a  good  me¬ 
chanical  pencil. 

Technology  and  the  analysis  and 
mobilization  of  data  can  enable  or 
disrupt  mission  command.  If  cur¬ 
rent  trends  are  any  indicator,  the 
rate  of  technology  advancement 
and  the  sheer  volume  of  data  will 
continue  to  increase,  exacerbating 
the  problem.  There  is  no  simple 
solution  for  making  data  more  ac¬ 
cessible  and  useful,  and  addressing 
the  challenges  requires  more  than 
just  technology. 


Lt.  Col.  Stacey  L.  Lee  is  the  deputy 
director  of  the  G— 3/5  Operations,  Plans, 
and  Strategy  for  the  Combined  Arms 
Support  Command  at  Fort  Lee,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
biochemistry  from  Clemson  University, 
an  MBA  from  Norwich  University,  and 
a  master’s  degree  from  the  School  of 
Advanced  Military  Studies. 


It  is  not  enough  to  simply  track  how  much  data  you 
have.  To  be  useful,  the  data  has  to  be  segmented 
by  data  type  in  a  timely  manner.  This  stresses  any 
mission  command  or  decision-making  process 
that  relies  on  technology. 
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A  humvee from  the  1st  Battalion ,  133rd  Infantry  Regiment ,  encounters  a  simulated  car  bomb  during  a  convoy  live-fire  exercise 
at  Reason  Ridge ,  of  Fort  Polk,  Louisiana.  ( Photo  by  Sgt.  1st  Class  Clinton  Wood) 


The  Simulation  Operations  Officer  in 
a  Sustainment  Brigade 

An  FA57  simulation  operations  officer  can  significantly  benefit  a  sustainment  brigade  that  is 
preparing  to  deploy. 

■  By  Lt.  Col.  Carlos  J.  Kavetsky 


After  graduating  from  the  Sim¬ 
ulation  Operations  Course  in 
2012, 1  served  as  the  simula¬ 
tions  operations  officer  for  the  3rd 
Sustainment  Brigade.  I  deployed 
with  the  3rd  Sustainment  Brigade 
to  Afghanistan  in  2013  and  helped 
prepare  the  brigade  for  its  deploy¬ 
ments  to  Operation  Spartan  Shield 
and  Operation  Inherent  Resolve  in 
Kuwait. 

I  want  to  share  with  the  simula¬ 


tions  and  sustainment  communities 
my  experience  as  a  functional  area 
57  (FA57)  simulation  operations 
officer  supporting  multifunctional 
logisticians. 

Specifically,  I  want  to  assist  FA57s 
who  will  be  assigned  to  sustain¬ 
ment  brigades  in  the  future  and  to 
describe  the  training  exercises  and 
road  to  war  (RTW)  that  certified 
the  3rd  Sustainment  Brigade  for  the 
two  deployments. 


Modeling  and  Simulations 

While  I  was  assigned  to  the  3rd 
Sustainment  Brigade,  I  worked  un¬ 
der  two  different  brigade  command¬ 
ers.  I  spent  most  of  my  time  helping 
them  achieve  their  brigade  RTW 
training  objectives  using  constructive 
simulations  and  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  (KM). 

A  primary  difficulty  units  may  face 
is  how  to  effectively  train  a  “hyper- 
modular”  formation.  Sustainment 
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3rd  Sustainment  Brigade  Road  to  War 

Fiscal  Year  2014 


1st  Quarter 


2nd  Quarter 


3rd  Quarter 


4th  Quarter 


Fiscal  Year  2015 


1st  Quarter 
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CTE 

WFX14-5A 

17-26  MAY 


Training 

Audience 


LEAVE 


LEAVE 


60%  Personnel 
Turnover 


PF  14-08 
Brigade  CPX 

18-28  AUG 


MCSIT3 


•  Test  Systems 

•  Train  Staff 

•  Train  &  Validate  Staff 

•  Validate  &  Integrate  New  Staff 

•  STAFFEX  Prep 

•  WFX  Prep 

•  PF  14-08  Preparation 

•  Brigade  Certified  forOSpS 

Legend 


Untrained 

Practiced 

Trained 

Brigade  Event 

External  Event 

COMEX  =  Communications  exercise 
CPX  =  Command  post  exercise 
CTE  i  Culminating  training  event 
FLKS  =  Fort  Leavenworth  Kansas 
MCSIT  =  Mission  command  systems  integration 
training  exercise 


MCTP  =  Mission  Command  Training  Program 
OSpS  =  Operation  Spartan  Shield 
PF  =  Provider  Focus 
STAFFEX  =  Staff  exercise 
TOC  EX  =  Tactical  operations  center  exercise 
WFX  =  Warfighter  exercise 


Figure  1.  The  FA57  officer  implemented  a  three-phased  training  plan  to  prepare  the  3rd  Sustainment  Brigade for  deployment. 


brigades  do  not  follow  a  traditional 
Army  Force  Generation  (ARFOR- 
GEN)  cycle  or  deploy  as  a  brigade. 
From  2012  to  2014,  the  3rd  Sustain¬ 
ment  Brigade  had  all  of  its  subordi¬ 
nate  units  in  different  pools  of  the 
ARFORGEN  cycle.  No  more  than 
two  company- sized  elements  were 
in  the  same  brigade  ARFORGEN 
cycle. 

The  first  challenge  this  situa¬ 
tion  causes  is  that  when  the  FA57 
and  staff  plan  a  brigade-level  mis¬ 
sion  command  systems  integration 
training  exercise  (MCSIT),  staff 
exercise,  or  command  post  exercise, 
the  special  troops  battalion  or  com¬ 
bat  sustainment  support  battalion 
will  not  necessarily  be  integrated 
simultaneously  into  the  training 
strategy.  The  staff  will  have  to  find 
opportunities  to  train  each  unit  sep¬ 
arately  or  even  integrate  other  units 
that  will  be  assigned  to  the  brigade 
during  deployments. 


The  second  challenge  is  time  man¬ 
agement  and  how  to  plan  a  MC¬ 
SIT  in  a  compressed,  nontraditional 
ARFORGEN  model.  Therefore,  the 
FA57  and  the  staff  need  to  under¬ 
stand  the  ARFORGEN  model, 
emerging  readiness  models,  and  di¬ 
vision  training  guidance  to  include  a 
MCSIT  in  the  brigades  RTW. 

Mission  Command  Integration 

Commanders  and  their  staffs  must 
understand  what  FA57s  and  simula¬ 
tion  operations  can  do  for  their  units 
to  enable  mission  success.  In  my  case, 
my  brigade  commanders  empowered 
me  to  exercise  my  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities.  The  true  game  changer  was 
that  both  commanders  possessed 
joint  exercise  planning  backgrounds 
and  had  a  broad  understanding  of 
FA57  capabilities,  which  they  lever¬ 
aged  to  prepare  the  brigade  for  sus¬ 
tainment  operations  in  Afghanistan 
and  Kuwait. 


If  commanders  and  S-3s  do  not 
understand  FA57  capabilities  and 
the  power  of  simulation  opera¬ 
tions,  FA57s  will  have  to  build  trust 
through  education  and  by  market¬ 
ing  their  capabilities  to  unit  leaders. 
FA57s  can  use  an  “elevator  pitch,”  or 
a  concise  briefing,  to  educate  lead¬ 
ers,  raise  awareness,  and  generate  re¬ 
quests  for  assistance  with  training. 

I  recommend  that  FA57’s  con¬ 
duct  “battlefield  circulation.”  FA57s 
should  visit  subordinate  unit  com¬ 
manders  and  staffs  and  ask  how 
they  can  help  them.  By  doing  so,  the 
FA57  will  discover  the  commander  s 
needs,  be  able  to  provide  solutions, 
and  build  trust. 

The  MCSIT 

Both  of  my  commanders  had  a 
broad  understanding  of  the  MCSIT 
model,  which  we  integrated  into  the 
brigade  RTW.  The  FA57  can  plan 
a  MCSIT  to  train  the  brigade.  (See 
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figure  1.)  Regardless  of  the  deploy¬ 
ment  time  line  or  availability  of  a 
combat  training  center  (CTC)  ro¬ 
tation,  when  combined  with  con¬ 
structive  simulations  integration,  the 
MCSIT  works  for  sustainment  bri¬ 
gades  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  modularity  gap  created 
by  the  brigade  combat  team-centric 
ARFORGEN  model. 

A  sustainment  brigade  conducting 
a  MCSIT — prescribed  on  its  RTW 
and  supported  by  its  local  mission 
training  complex  (MTC)  and  mis¬ 
sion  command  training  program 
(MCTP) — can  validate  itself  for  de¬ 
ployment  without  having  a  CTC  ro¬ 
tation.  A  MCSIT  is  not  the  optimal 
venue  to  validate  sustainment  bri¬ 
gades,  but  it  is  a  way,  and  it  worked 
in  our  case. 

The  3rd  Sustainment  Brigade  de¬ 
ployed  twice  in  the  past  three  years 
without  participating  in  any  CTC 
rotations.  Although  the  brigade  par¬ 
ticipated  in  one  Unified  Endeavor 
mission  and  two  warfighter  exercises 
(WFXs),  they  occurred  too  early  in 
the  ARFORGEN  cycle  and  subse¬ 
quent  personnel  turnovers  caused 
a  loss  of  momentum.  Therefore,  the 
gap  solution  is  the  MCSIT  com¬ 
bined  with  constructive  simulations. 

Mission  Command  Systems 

One  integration  challenge  during 
MCSIT  execution  was  training  a  new 
and  immature  brigade  staff  on  mission 
command  systems.  The  Fort  Stewart, 
Georgia,  MTC  was  instrumental  in 
providing  mission  command  systems 
(the  Mission  Command  Workstation 
and  Battle  Command  Sustainment 
Support  System)  functional  area 
training. 

The  FA57s  mission  command  sys¬ 
tems  training  plan  will  facilitate  staff 
integration  training  and  enable  the 
staff  to  understand  how  to  leverage 
and  collaborate  through  the  Mission 
Command  Workstation  common 
operational  picture. 

Outside  Support 

FA57s  should  know,  understand, 
influence,  and  build  rapport  beyond 


their  organizations  to  leverage  part¬ 
ners  in  support  of  the  commander’s 
intent.  The  Fort  Stewart  MTC  and 
the  MCTP  from  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  were  instrumental  in  training 
the  brigade.  The  MTC  provided  the 
support,  facilities,  equipment,  and  ex¬ 
pertise  for  every  exercise.  The  MCTP 
trained  the  brigade  during  WFX  14- 
5A  and  one  of  our  MCSIT  events. 

FA57s’  expertise  makes  them  ide¬ 
ally  suited  to  serve  as  brigade  liai¬ 
sons  with  the  MTC  and  MCTP  for 
technical,  mission  command,  and 
operational  concepts  and  details.  This 
relationship  builds  on  a  common  un¬ 
derstanding  and  fosters  coordination 
and  cooperation  with  partners,  which 
is  essential  in  planning  and  executing 
MCSIT  events. 

Leadership  Styles 

I  worked  for  two  extremely  intel¬ 
ligent  and  competent  commanders 
who  possessed  different  leadership 
styles.  Both  commanders  were  di¬ 
rectly  involved  throughout  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  MCSIT  events,  but  at 
different  stages.  They  placed  direct 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  their 
intent  and  scenario  as  the  vehicles  to 
prepare  the  brigade  for  combat. 

My  first  commander  expected  his 
intent  to  be  followed  and  conveyed 
very  specific  guidance.  He  was  very 
engaged  in  all  stages  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  execution  process,  allowing 
room  for  ideas  and  mistakes  and  fo¬ 
cusing  the  brigade  on  a  specific  end 
state. 

However,  my  second  commander 
also  expected  his  intent  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  but  was  less  specific  with  his 
guidance,  allowing  me  ample  room 
to  develop  ideas  and  make  mistakes. 
He  was  heavily  engaged  in  the  ini¬ 
tial  stages  of  the  design  and  planning 
process  but  was  less  engaged  in  the 
final  stages,  letting  his  deputy  and 
staff  prepare  for  the  exercise. 

What  allowed  such  flexibility  was 
that  the  former  commander  and 
staff  built  and  resourced  the  Kuwait 
RTW  while  in  Afghanistan,  provid¬ 
ing  a  more  predictable  RTW.  This 
gave  the  new  commander  and  staff 


more  flexibility  to  shape  the  exercises 
to  attain  the  desired  effects  and  end 
state. 

Nevertheless,  both  commanders' 
focus  was  preparing  the  brigade  for 
combat,  and  they  let  me  direct  and 
orchestrate  every  exercise  with  the 
MTC  and  MCTP  in  support  of 
our  operations.  Therefore,  the  FA57 
needs  to  be  flexible  and  adapt  to  dif¬ 
ferent  leadership  styles  to  be  effective. 

Assimilating  to  the  Culture 

An  FA57  should  understand,  learn, 
and  assimilate  to  the  organizations 
culture.  In  my  case,  I  became  a  mul¬ 
tifunctional  logistician.  The  sustain¬ 
ment  brigade’s  complexity  forced  me 
out  of  my  comfort  zone.  A  new  FA57 
will  bring  a  broad  range  of  experienc¬ 
es  from  his  basic  branch  but  may  lack 
significant  sustainment  knowledge 
and  experience. 

The  FA57  will  have  to  take  the  ini¬ 
tiative,  learn  the  history  and  culture 
of  the  brigade  and  its  capabilities, 
and  network  with  the  brigade  sub¬ 
ject  matter  experts.  The  FA57  should 
review  doctrine,  including  Army 
Doctrine  Publication  (ADP)  4-0, 
Sustainment,  ADP  5-0,  The  Opera¬ 
tions  Process,  and  ADP  6-0,  Mission 
Command.  The  FA57  can  also  use 
the  Army  Training  Network  (https:// 
atn.army.mil/)  as  a  source  for  train¬ 
ing  tools. 

These  resources  will  enable  the 
FA57  to  quickly  learn  about  sus¬ 
tainment  operations,  which  will  be 
essential  for  the  design,  scenario, 
and  database  development  of  com¬ 
mand  post  exercises,  staff  exercis¬ 
es,  or  MCSITs.  Finally,  the  FA57 
should  always  have  a  senior  logisti¬ 
cian  (noncommissioned  or  warrant 
officer)  to  assist  during  scenario  de¬ 
velopment  and  help  orchestrate  ex¬ 
ercise  execution. 

Knowledge  Management 

As  a  primary  trainer  for  all  MC¬ 
SIT  events,  the  FA57  will  have  to 
find  targeted  opportunities  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  flow  of  knowledge  and  en¬ 
hance  shared  understanding.  I  chose 
to  do  this  for  every  exercise,  given  our 
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time  constraints,  especially  during 
WFX  14-5A. 

Acting  as  the  brigade  KM  officer 
and  mission  command  trusted  agent 
with  the  MCTP,  I  developed  a  KM 
strategy  that  enabled  the  brigade  to 
become  a  learning  organization  that 
could  effectively  and  efficiently  cap¬ 
ture  and  disseminate  brigade  lessons 
learned  and  incorporate  them  into 
our  KM  system. 

We  phased  the  strategy  based  on 
the  five  steps  of  the  KM  process:  as¬ 
sess,  design,  develop,  pilot,  and  imple¬ 
ment.  KM  was  critical  for  capturing 
tacit  and  explicit  knowledge  for  new 
staff  members  and  the  rear  detach¬ 
ment  during  the  summer  turnover  of 
brigade  personnel. 

Leveraging  Experience 

FA57s  should  leverage  their  expe¬ 
rience  to  become  relevant  to  their  or¬ 
ganizations.  During  my  deployment 
to  Afghanistan,  I  did  not  execute  du¬ 
ties  as  the  battle  command  officer  or 
KM  officer.  I  acted  as  the  fusion  cell 
officer-in-charge  and  was  responsible 
for  advising  and  assisting  the  brigade 
commander  by  developing,  synchro¬ 
nizing,  integrating,  distributing,  and 
strategically  communicating  key  el¬ 
ements  of  his  vision,  goals,  mission, 
and  intent. 

I  was  also  responsible  for  plans 
and  future  operations.  Although  this 
was  outside  of  my  trained  core  com¬ 
petencies,  it  was  not  foreign  to  my 
background  and  past  experiences. 

The  brigade’s  mission  in  Afghan¬ 
istan  was  mission  command  of 
sustainment  operations  and  rede¬ 
ployment,  retrograde,  and  materiel 
reduction  support  for  all  U.S.  and 
coalition  forces  operating  in  Region¬ 
al  Commands  South  and  Southwest 
and  National  Support  Element  West. 

The  brigade  was  also  responsible 
for  providing  security  escort  aug¬ 
mentation  for  commercially  con¬ 
tracted  sustainment  convoys.  This 
mission  was  very  complex  and  re¬ 
quired  precise  planning  horizons. 
Therefore,  the  commanders  intent 
for  the  fusion  cell  was  to  allow  the 
brigade  tactical  operations  center  to 


focus  on  the  current  fight  while  the 
fusion  cell  bridged  current  and  future 
operations  and  plans. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  brigade 
commander  provided  me  with  a 
team  of  four  smart  officers  to  man¬ 
age  assessments,  special  projects, 
initiatives,  and  plans.  As  the  fusion 
cell  officer-in-charge,  I  produced  the 
brigades  RTW  for  the  follow-on 
deployment  to  Kuwait  three  months 
before  redeploying  from  Operation 
Enduring  Freedom. 

Our  team  framed  the  RTW  with¬ 
in  the  ARFORGEN  and  MCSIT 
model.  We  also  produced  our  Op¬ 
eration  Enduring  Freedom  sustain¬ 
ment  mission  observations,  insights, 
and  lessons  for  the  Combined  Arms 
Support  Command  Reverse  Collec¬ 
tion  and  Analysis  Team. 

Provider  Focus  14-08 

Provider  Focus  14-08  was  the  final 
MCSIT  event  on  our  RTW  before 
the  second  deployment  to  Kuwait. 
Its  purpose  was  to  prepare  a  new  staff 
to  conduct  operations  in  support  of 
unified  land  operations.  The  brigade’s 
mission  was  to  provide  mission  com¬ 
mand  of  sustainment  operations 
throughout  the  Central  Command 
Joint  Support  Area  Georgia. 

The  brigade  had  a  new  mission 
and  capabilities  and  was  responsible 
for  distribution  operations  not  only 
by  land  and  air  but  also  by  sea.  We 
owned  two  logistics  support  vessels 
and  two  landing  craft  utility  vessels, 
and  we  managed  a  significant  con¬ 
tracting  mission  across  the  combined 
joint  operations  area. 

With  only  two  months  to  design 
and  plan  this  exercise,  we  retrieved 
the  108th  Sustainment  Brigade  cul¬ 
minating  training  event  simulation 
and  master  scenario  events  list  da¬ 
tabase  from  the  Fort  Hood,  Texas, 
MTC  to  reduce  the  planning  effort. 
It  was  designed  to  be  a  two-week 
mission  command  exercise,  and  we 
invited  the  1st  Theater  Sustainment 
Command  to  participate  as  the  high¬ 
er  command. 

The  commander  decided  to  use  the 
first  week  of  the  exercise  as  a  venue 


to  “live  a  week  in  the  life  of  the  108th 
Sustainment  Brigade”  by  conducting 
a  virtual  left-seat  and  right-seat  hand 
over.  We  integrated  the  brigade  staff 
into  select  108th  Sustainment  Bri¬ 
gade  battle  rhythm  events  through 
video  teleconferences  and  secure 
voice  over  Internet  Protocol. 

The  brigade  staff  used  tools  that 
were  available  to  garner  current  prod¬ 
ucts  and  information  to  use  during 
a  three-day  simulation  exercise  the 
following  week.  This  exercise  was  80 
percent  a  learning  and  KM  event  and 
20  percent  a  simulation  exercise. 

FA57  core  competencies  (sim¬ 
ulation  supported  training,  battle 
command  systems  integration,  and 
operational  KM)  range  across  all 
six  warfighting  functions.  Brigade 
capabilities  do  not  anchor  FA57s 
because  FA57s  are  multidiscipline 
and  not  specific  to  any  unit.  They 
are  master  trainers  and  command 
and  staff  enablers  within  their  core 
competencies. 

Therefore,  a  sustainment  brigade 
FA57  should  ensure  the  command¬ 
er  and  staff  understand  what  FA57s 
and  simulation  operations  can  do 
for  the  unit.  The  FA57  should  un¬ 
derstand  the  commanders  intent, 
the  ARFORGEN  model,  emerging 
readiness  models,  and  training  doc¬ 
trine.  FA57s  should  adapt  to  differ¬ 
ent  leadership  styles,  leverage  their 
experiences,  and  stay  relevant.  They 
should  understand,  learn,  and  assim¬ 
ilate  to  their  organizations  culture 
and  build  rapport  outside  of  their 
own  organizations. 


Lt.  Col.  Carlos  J.  Kavetsky  is  the  chief 
of  knowledge  management  in  the  Task 
Force  Marne  Headquarters,  3rd  Infantry 
Division,  at  Fort  Stewart,  Georgia.  He 
has  bachelor’s  degree  in  psychology 
from  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
a  master’s  degree  in  international  rela¬ 
tions  from  Webster  University.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Army  Simulation  Op¬ 
erations  and  Knowledge  Management 
Courses. 
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Let’s  Get  Social! 

Over  two  years  ago,  Army  Sus¬ 
tainment  established  a  pres¬ 
ence  on  Facebook,  Google+, 
and  Twitter.  Today  we  are  richly  en¬ 
gaged  with  an  combined  audience  of 
over  3,000  followers  on  social  media. 

That  means  we  are  reaching  Army 
sustainers  online.  So,  are  you  connected 
with  these  sustainers  and  the  content 
provided  through  social  media? 

Connect  with  us!  Email  content  to 
usarmy.lee.tradoc.mbx.leeeasm@mail. 
mil  with  the  subject  line  “Social”  or 
message  us  on  your  favorite  social  chan¬ 
nel.  Like  and  share  our  content  about 
your  unit  to  get  extra  reach  for  activities. 
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This  photo  of  training  in  Hawaii  generated  a  lot  of  discussion  on  Facebook 
among  the  Ordnance  community. 
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Between  March 
9  and  March 
16 , 2015 ,  Army 
Sustainment 
content ,  including 
this  photo,  was 
retweeted  52 
times ,  reaching 
an  audience  of 
over  110,000  on 
Twitter. 
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L,apt.  bhawn  ralmer,  a 
biochemist  with  the  1st  Area 
Medical  Laboratory  from 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground. ' 
Maryland. '  breaks  down  a 
biological  safety  level  three 
glove  box  at  the  Ebola  testing 
lab  in  Zwedru ,  Liberia. 

( Photo  by  Staff  Sgt.  Terrance 
D.  Rhodes) 
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iOlst  Sustainment 1 
Brigade  Supports 

Operation  United 

f-\  CCICT  Cl  ■  By  Col.  Kimberly  J.  Daub,  Maj.  Keith  A.  Petty, 

JL  and  Maj.  Benjamin  Polanco  Jr. 


FEATURES 

Task  Force  Lifelin- 
er  provided  logistics 
support  to  Operation 
United  Assistance, 
which  helped  to  stop 
the  spread  of  Ebola  in 
Liberia. 


In  early  2014,  the  Ebola  virus  dis¬ 
ease  began  to  spread  throughout 
West  Africa,  particularly  affect¬ 
ing  Guinea,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Li¬ 
beria.  By  August  2014,  the  epidemic 
had  spread  so  fast  that  the  U.N.  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  a  global  health  crisis 
that  could  result  in  a  threat  to  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security.  On  Sept. 
16,  2014,  President  Barack  Obama 
announced  the  deployment  of  mili¬ 
tary  forces  to  West  Africa  as  part  of  a 
global  response  effort. 

The  101st  Sustainment  Brigade  at 
Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  received  a 
warning  order  to  deploy  to  Liberia  in 
support  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  (USAID)  ef¬ 
forts  to  contain  the  spread  of  Ebola. 
This  mission,  Operation  United  As¬ 
sistance  (OUA),  marked  the  first  time 
U.S.  military  forces  had  deployed  with 
a  primary  mission  of  force  health  pro¬ 
tection  during  foreign  humanitarian 
assistance  operations. 

Less  than  30  days  after  receiving 
the  order,  elements  of  the  101st  Sus¬ 
tainment  Brigade,  Task  Force  (TF) 
Lifeliner,  along  with  additional  units, 
deployed  to  Liberia  to  conduct  joint 
reception,  staging,  onward  move¬ 
ment,  and  integration. 

This  article  examines  the  efforts  of 
TF  Lifeliner  during  OUA  as  the  lead 
U.S.  logistics  organization  in  West 
Africa.  TF  Lifeliner  experienced 
challenges  and  successes  during  this 
rapidly  evolving  mission.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  this  article  describes  training 
and  execution  that  were  critical  to 
mission  success  and  provides  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  bridge  gaps  for 
future  military  logistics  responses  to 
foreign  humanitarian  assistance  and 
disaster  relief  (FHA/DR)  missions. 

Changing  the  Training  Focus 

The  first  challenge  in  preparing 
for  OUA  was  changing  the  opera¬ 
tional  mindset  within  the  brigade. 
For  months,  TF  Lifeliner  had  fo¬ 
cused  and  trained  for  a  scheduled 
deployment  to  Afghanistan  in  2015 
in  support  of  the  Resolute  Support 
mission.  Instead,  and  with  less  than 
a  months  notice,  the  101st  Sustain¬ 


ment  Brigade  was  called  to  support 
Ebola  response  operations  in  Liberia 
and  Senegal. 

In  addition  to  supporting  human¬ 
itarian  assistance  efforts,  the  troops 
deploying  to  West  Africa  would  have 
to  develop  a  new  theater  of  opera¬ 
tions — something  that  had  not  been 
done  since  the  first  deployments  in 
support  of  Operations  Enduring 
Freedom  and  Iraqi  Freedom. 

In  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  the  the¬ 
aters  of  operation  and  support  sys¬ 
tems  had  matured  for  13  years,  so 
later  deployments  required  signifi¬ 
cantly  fewer  resources  in  terms  of 
building  logistics  and  distribution 
capabilities.  In  West  Africa,  TF  Life¬ 
liner  would  build  these  systems  and 
capabilities  from  scratch. 

Mission  Planning 

Mission  planning  began  on  Sept. 
22,  2014.  Daily  meetings  dealt  with 
personnel  challenges,  medical  read¬ 
iness,  and  understanding  the  de¬ 
ployed  environment.  This  included 
deciding  whether  to  establish  the  TF 
Lifeliner  headquarters  in  Liberia  or 
Senegal,  determining  which  seaport 
was  best  suited  for  operations,  and 
obtaining  imagery  from  the  National 
Geospatial-Intelligence  Agency  on 
the  key  terrain  and  transportation 
infrastructure  in  Liberia  and  Senegal. 

The  taskforce  also  established  com¬ 
munication  with  the  brigade’s  parent 
headquarters,  the  101st  Airborne  Divi¬ 
sion  (Air  Assault),  which  later  became 
the  Joint  Forces  Command-United 
Assistance  ( JFC-UA).  It  also  contacted 
strategic  partners,  including  the  U.S. 
Africa  Command  (AFRICOM),  U.S. 
Army  Africa  (USARAF),  USAID, 
and  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
(DLA). 

Even  with  the  significantly  com¬ 
pressed  timeline,  predeployment 
requirements  were  more  stringent 
than  with  previous  deployments.  For 
example,  medical  readiness,  both  in 
terms  of  force  health  protection  and 
personnel  medical  screening,  was  the 
emphasis  because  the  mission  in¬ 
volved  a  global  health  crisis.  In  this 
context,  medical  readiness  required 
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training  and  establishing  safety  pro¬ 
cedures  for  all  deploying  personnel. 
Learning  how  to  don  medical  bio¬ 
hazard  suits,  conduct  decontami¬ 
nation  procedures,  and  prepare  for 
emergency  medical  evacuations  were 
all  unique  to  this  mission. 

For  personnel  medical  screenings, 
AFRICOM  established  more  strin¬ 
gent  predeployment  medical  require¬ 
ments  than  that  of  the  U.S.  Central 
Command  because  of  the  lack  of 
level-three  military  medical  care  in 
theater.  These  requirements  disqual¬ 
ified  otherwise  deployable  Soldiers 
as  they  went  through  the  Soldier 
readiness  processing  site.  This  affect¬ 
ed  the  brigade  s  ability  to  contribute 
the  number  of  Soldiers  required  to 
deploy  and  the  composition  of  rear- 
detachment  personnel. 

Faced  with  an  uncertain  opera¬ 
tional  environment,  the  brigade  con¬ 
ducted  significant  research  on  West 
African  states — particularly  Liberia 
and  Senegal — and  the  nongovern¬ 
mental  organizations  (NGOs)  with 
which  it  would  interact.  The  brigade 
determined  potential  threats  and 
force  protection  concerns  beyond 
Ebola.  The  brigade  staff  also  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  infrastructure  of  Liberia 
and  Senegal,  including  the  road  net¬ 
works,  communications  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  and  the  host  nations  ability  to 
support  contracting  requirements. 

Strategic  Enablers  and  Early 
Deployment 

TF  Lifeliner  relied  on  multiple 
strategic  enablers  in  order  to  devel¬ 
op  mission  capabilities  in  the  austere 
operational  environment  in  which  it 
supported  USAID’s  mission  in  con¬ 
junction  with  JFC-UA.  These  strate¬ 
gic  enablers  included  DLA,  the  U.S. 
Transportation  Command,  the  Mil¬ 
itary  Surface  Deployment  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  Command,  AFRICOM, 
USARAF,  and  the  Army  Materiel 
Command. 

Once  established  in  theater,  these 
organizations  were  great  resources 
for  reach  back  capabilities.  The  same 
organizations  that  pushed  the  units 
into  the  theater  and  supported  them 


throughout  provided  guidance  and 
assistance  for  the  redeployment. 

To  take  full  advantage  of  these 
units  and  partner  organizations,  the 
JFC-UA  headquarters  and  TF  Life- 
liner  sent  liaison  officers  (LNOs)  to 
USARAF  s  planning  cell  in  Italy  im¬ 
mediately  after  receiving  the  warning 
order.  Sending  a  team  early  proved 
extremely  beneficial  to  the  planning 
phase  of  operations.  It  facilitated  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  request  for  forces, 
provided  situational  awareness,  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  early  operation 
order  development.  Additionally,  and 
perhaps  most  importantly,  sending 
the  advance  planning  team  forward 
allowed  the  JFC-UA  to  develop  rela¬ 
tionships  with  key  strategic  partners, 
especially  USARAF  leaders. 

Still,  the  101st  Sustainment  Bri¬ 
gade  had  no  LNO  forward  in  Libe¬ 
ria,  which  limited  planners  at  Fort 
Campbell  in  several  important  ways. 
The  request  for  forces  was  developed 
to  support  an  uncertain  requirement 
with  possible  regional  expansion 
of  the  mission.  The  brigade  did  not 
understand  the  full  capabilities  of  its 
strategic  partners,  particularly  DLA, 
until  it  arrived  in  Liberia.  It  would 
have  been  valuable  to  have  someone 
forward  as  soon  as  possible. 

Although  DLA  and  USARAF 
were  on  the  ground  before  the  brigade 
arrived,  it  would  have  been  helpful  to 
include  them  in  the  brigade  planning 
phase  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  More 
effective  communication  among  assets 
on  the  ground  in  Liberia  and  the  bri¬ 
gade’s  planning  teams  in  Italy  and  the 
continental  United  States  would  have 
provided  a  more  complete  operational 
picture.  This  might  have  better  shaped 
strategic  and  tactical  responsibilities, 
determined  mission  requirements  for 
personnel  and  equipment,  and  devel¬ 
oped  a  cohesive  task  list  for  an  effec¬ 
tive  relief-in-place  process. 

Other  unique  aspects  of  OUA  were 
the  fiscal  and  contracting  require¬ 
ments.  The  mission  came  on  the  cusp 
of  a  new  fiscal  year.  Congress  had  not 
yet  approved  a  budget,  which  lim¬ 
ited  predeployment  operations  and 
maintenance  (OMA)  expenditures. 


Additionally,  the  division  and  bri¬ 
gade  staffs  were  required  to  become 
familiar  with  the  use  of  overseas 
humanitarian,  disaster,  and  civic  aid 
(OHDACA)  funds. 

Title  10  of  the  U.S.  Code  states 
that  OHDACA  funds  are  authorized 
“for  humanitarian  assistance  ...  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  transpor¬ 
tation  of  humanitarian  relief  and  for 
other  humanitarian  purposes  world¬ 
wide.”  Per  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  guidance,  OHDACA  was 
the  sole  source  of  funding  authorized 
during  OUA. 

Planners  unaccustomed  to  using 
funds  other  than  OMA  had  to  learn 
quickly  when  it  was  appropriate  to 
exercise  OMA  or  OHDACA  for 
predeployment  preparation  expenses, 
how  OHDACA  would  apply  in  the¬ 
ater,  and  how  to  request  OHDACA 
funds  through  the  joint  requirements 
review  board. 

TF  Lifeliner  immediately  estab¬ 
lished  a  team  (contingency  contract¬ 
ing,  financial  operations,  and  legal 
oversight)  to  monitor  all  contracting 
and  fiscal  needs  within  the  brigade  to 
ensure  OHDACA  funds  were  used 
appropriately. 

Because  of  the  high-profile  nature 
of  this  deployment,  the  brigade  lead¬ 
ers  and  staff  understood  that  there 
would  be  significant  public  scrutiny 
of  the  operation,  including  poten¬ 
tial  audits  of  all  OUA  expenses.  This 
meant  that  the  contracting  and  fiscal 
piece  had  to  be  done  right  the  first 
time  with  meticulous  record  keeping. 

Organization  and  Mission 

At  the  peak  of  the  deployment,  TF 
Lifeliner  had  16  units  comprising  more 
than  750  personnel.  The  brigade  was 
made  up  of  two  organic  battalions  (the 
101st  Special  Troops  Battalion  [STB] 
and  the  129th  Combat  Sustainment 
Support  Battalion  [CSSB]),  one  at¬ 
tached  battalion  (the  53rd  Movement 
Control  Battalion),  and  six  administra¬ 
tively  controlled  company-sized  units. 
The  bulk  of  the  force  was  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Liberia,  while  an  additional 
forward  logistics  element  provided 
mission  command  for  the  intermediate 
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Sgt.  Anton  Novosselov  and Pfc.  Nathan  Watson  with  the  372nd Inland  Cargo  Transfer  Company ,  129th  Combat  Sustainment 
Support  Battalion,  101st  Sustainment  Brigade,  prepare  to  attach  a  load  to  a  CH-47  Chinook  helicopter  for  movement  by  sling  load 
to  a  mobile  medical  lab  in  Liberia,  Nov.  3, 2014,  during  Operation  United  Assistance.  (Photo  by  Sgt.  1st  Class  Mary  Mittlesteadt) 
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staging  base  in  Dakar,  Senegal. 

TF  Lifeliner  performed  three  over¬ 
arching  missions  during  OUA: 

□  Supporting  USAID  in  sustaining 
and  distributing  personal  protec¬ 
tive  equipment  and  supplies  to  13 
Ebola  treatment  units  (ETUs), 
seven  medical  mobile  laboratories, 
DOD  Ebola  training  teams,  and 
the  Monrovia  medical  unit. 

□  Providing  sustainment  support 
for  the  JFC-UA,  consisting  of 
more  than  2,900  military  and 
DOD  civilians  located  in  two 
countries,  five  task  force  locations, 
seven  military  labs,  and  the  Mon¬ 
rovia  medical  unit. 

□  Providing  mission  command  for 
the  intermediate  staging  base  lo¬ 
cated  in  Dakar,  Senegal,  to  provide 
the  JFC-UA  a  forward  location  to 
receive  bulk  shipments  of  materiel 
from  strategic  enablers  supporting 
the  Ebola  response  and  transload 


them  onto  C— 130  aircraft  for  fur¬ 
ther  movement  into  Liberia  and 
other  Ebola-infected  areas. 

Mission  Execution 

The  concept  of  support  was  devel¬ 
oped  to  ensure  it  could  be  transitioned 
to  the  World  Food  Programme  with 
minimal  friction  by  not  using  assets 
unique  to  the  DOD,  such  as  rotary 
air  support  for  sling  loading  supplies 
to  remote  locations. 

TF  Lifeliners  support  operations 
officer  and  the  JFC-UA  J-4  or¬ 
chestrated  the  support  to  the  Ebola 
treatment  units,  medical  mobile  lab¬ 
oratories,  and  the  Monrovia  medical 
unit.  This  support  included  the  de¬ 
livery  of  classes  I  (subsistence),  III 
(petroleum,  oils,  and  lubricants),  IV 
(construction  materials),  VII  (major 
end  items),  VIII  (medical  supplies), 
and  IX  (repair  parts). 

During  the  deployment,  TF  Life- 
liner  supplied  134  customers,  re¬ 


ceiving  and  issuing  more  than  1.1 
million  gallons  of  fuel  and  300  tons 
of  subsistence,  processing  over  300 
transportation  movement  releases 
and  1,300  flights  that  delivered  more 
than  3,500  tons  of  materiel. 

Transportation  Support 

Upon  arrival,  the  53rd  Movement 
Control  Battalion  (MCB)  estab¬ 
lished  the  foundation  for  transpor¬ 
tation  management  in  theater.  The 
MCB  was  instrumental  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  successful  relief  in  place/transfer 
of  authority  with  the  departing  joint 
task  force-port  opening  from  whom 
it  assumed  control  of  the  aerial  port 
of  debarkation  and  the  role  of  senior 
airfield  authority. 

As  the  senior  airfield  authority,  the 
53rd  MCB  commander  coordinated 
with  Roberts  International  Airport  s 
managers,  ensuring  its  continued  safe 
and  efficient  use  as  an  airfield  and  co¬ 
ordinating  multiple  runway  repairs, 
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adjustments  to  air  traffic  control  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  the  airports  expanded 
mission  requirements. 

The  battalion  also  oversaw  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  implementation  of 
the  JFC-UA’s  joint  reception,  stag¬ 
ing,  onward  movement,  and  inte¬ 
gration  and  redeployment  process, 
leveraging  capabilities  across  the  JFC 
to  ensure  proper  personnel  account¬ 
ability,  passenger  flow,  and  customs 
inspection.  The  53rd  MCB  effective¬ 
ly  enabled  the  JFC-UA  to  support 
USAID  and  NGO  efforts  to  combat 
the  Ebola  outbreak. 

Contracting  Support 

Two  developments  were  critical  to 
accomplishing  these  missions:  an  ef¬ 
fective  contracting  and  fiscal  process 
and  good  relations  with  local  leaders. 
Before  the  brigade  arrived  in  Liberia, 
no  land  was  available  for  operations. 
Surveys  of  appropriate  sites  and  land 
lease  agreements  were  coordinated  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  staff  judge  advocates.  Once  the 
contracting  and  fiscal  processes  were 
established,  TF  Lifeliner  entered  into 
contracts  for  housing,  warehousing, 
transportation  services,  and  bottled 
and  bulk  water. 

Initially,  DLA  had  a  contract  with 
a  local  company  to  provide  flatbed 
trucks  to  move  supplies  in  theater.  The 
brigade  took  over  management  of  the 
contract  in  November  2014  and  even¬ 
tually,  renegotiated  terms  for  a  new 
contract  with  better  rates  and  terms. 
The  company  provided  20  trucks  a 
day  and  had  a  surge  capability  of  up 
to  50  trucks.  This  was  a  tremendous 
asset  for  the  mission  since  these  driv¬ 
ers  were  local,  understood  the  terrain, 
and  could  go  virtually  anywhere  in  Li¬ 
beria.  TF  Lifeliner  conducted  93  mil¬ 
itary  convoys  and  contracted  260  local 
civilian  convoys  during  OUA. 

DLA  Energy  negotiated  a  contract 
to  provide  jet  A— 1  and  diesel  fuel  for 
the  JFC-UA.  DLA  purchased  30 
3,000-gallon  fuel  tanks  to  support 
the  ETUs.  Once  the  tanks  were  in 
place  at  the  ETUs,  Total  delivered 
fuel  directly  to  the  ETUs  and  to  the 
JFC  camps.  TF  Lifeliner  assumed 


management  of  the  contract  for  bulk 
and  retail  fuel  operations. 

DLA  also  contracted  to  run  a  class 
I  warehouse  in  Monrovia  for  storing 
all  rations,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  bottled  water.  The  brigade  s  class 
I  section  managed  the  JFC  s  class  I 
stock  by  coordinating  with  DLA, 
USARAF,  and  the  21st  Theater  Sus¬ 
tainment  Command.  These  partners 
worked  jointly  on  inbound  sea  and 
air  movements  and  the  distribution 
of  $12  million  worth  of  class  I  across 
Liberia  and  Senegal. 

They  established  a  class  I  order¬ 
ing  cycle  that  resulted  in  predictable, 
sustainable,  and  timely  delivery  of 
rations.  Operational  rations  were  also 
stored  in  a  warehouse  managed  by 
129th  Combat  Sustainment  Support 
Battalion  in  Buchanan  for  delivery  to 
units  as  needed. 

Supply  Support  Activity 

Early  in  the  deployment  process 
USARAF  decided  to  build  a  supply 
support  activity  (SSA)  from  scratch  to 
support  JFC-UAs  units  based  on  an 
equipment  density  analysis  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Army  Materiel  Command. 
The  227th  Quartermaster  Company, 
129th  CSSB,  established  the  SSA, 
which  was  operational  less  than  30 
days  after  arrival.  Initially,  the  quar¬ 
termaster  company  set  up  the  SSA  in 
a  warehouse  at  Buchanan.  The  Stan¬ 
dard  Army  Retail  Supply  System  and 
a  very  small  aperture  terminal  were 
shipped  from  Italy.  Once  the  system 
was  operational,  the  SSA  processed  all 
supplies  to  bring  them  to  record. 

The  authorized  stockage  list  com¬ 
prised  2,700  lines  worth  $12  million. 
Over  time,  the  footprint  of  JFC-UA 
shrunk  as  the  mission  decreased.  The 
SSA  was  moved  from  the  Buchanan 
warehouse  to  a  large  area  maintenance 
shelter  tent  at  the  aerial  port  of  debar¬ 
kation.  This  move  facilitated  the  down¬ 
sizing  and  then  closure  of  the  SSA  as 
the  227th  Quartermaster  Company 
retrograded  all  parts  back  to  Germany 
via  opportune  air  platforms. 

Mail  Operations 

Since  this  was  a  new  theater,  mail 


operations  had  to  be  established.  This 
started  with  a  request  through  the 
U.S.  Embassy  to  the  governments 
of  Liberia  and  Senegal  to  allow  mail 
to  be  brought  in  country.  It  took  ap¬ 
proximately  45  days  from  when  TF 
Lifeliner  began  the  process  to  when 
the  first  mail  shipment  arrived. 

The  mail  room  personnel  were  de¬ 
layed  in  arriving  to  theater  because 
of  a  lengthy  approval  process  for  a 
request  for  forces.  To  bridge  the  gap, 
the  101st  STB,  which  had  oversight 
of  mail  operations,  used  Soldiers 
from  the  brigade  headquarters  who 
were  ammunition  handlers  cross- 
trained  in  mail  operations  to  set  up 
and  man  a  military  mail  terminal 
until  relieved  by  a  platoon  from  the 
18th  Human  Resources  Company 
from  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 
The  military  mail  terminal  received, 
distributed,  and  processed  more  than 
280,000  pounds  of  incoming  mail 
and  10,000  pounds  of  outgoing  mail. 

Finance  Operations 

Finance  operations,  like  mail  oper¬ 
ations,  had  to  be  established  from  the 
ground  up.  The  101st  STB  oversaw 
this  mission.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  TF  Lifeliner  Soldiers  traveled 
to  Germany  to  be  validated  by  a  fi¬ 
nancial  management  support  unit 
(FMSU)  to  certify  funds.  The  finance 
Soldiers  of  C  Company,  101st  Fi¬ 
nancial  Management  Support  Unit 
(C/lOlst  FMSU),  were  trained  and 
certified  in  critical  areas  in  order  to 
comply  with  Army,  DOD,  and  fed¬ 
eral  policies,  laws,  and  regulations  for 
disbursement,  cash-holding  restric¬ 
tions,  and  the  conduct  of  interna¬ 
tional  treasury  services. 

This  training  taught  them  how  to 
work  with  authorities  to  disburse 
funds  in  support  of  contracting  ef¬ 
forts.  It  also  enabled  C/lOlst  FMSU 
to  assume  overall  pecuniary  liability 
for  the  security  and  accountability  of 
public  funds,  negotiable  instruments, 
and  pay  vouchers. 

C/lOlst  FMSU  disbursed  more 
than  $360,000  in  casual  pay  to  2,427 
service  members,  paid  $381,000  in 
cash  to  vendors  and  disbursed  $2.2 
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million  in  electronic  funds  transfers 
for  a  total  of  nearly  $2.4  million  in 
financial  management  support. 

Administrative  Requirements 

None  of  these  missions  would  have 
been  possible  without  the  support 
of  the  governments  and  local  lead¬ 
ers  in  Liberia  and  Senegal.  Soon 
after  arriving,  the  TF  Lifeliner  com¬ 
mander  scheduled  a  senior  leader 
engagement  with  the  superintendent 
(governor)  of  Grand  Bassa  County. 
Because  these  leaders  established  a 
relationship,  TF  Lifeliner  was  able 
to  facilitate  operations  without  ob¬ 
stacles  within  Grand  Bassa  County. 
This  relationship  made  it  easier  to 
gain  access  to  coastal  waters  and  riv¬ 
ers  for  water  purification  and  set  up  a 
staging  area  near  the  Port  of  Buchan¬ 
an  for  wash  rack  and  port  operations. 
It  also  included  forming  close  ties 
with  local  law  enforcement  in  order 
to  support  force  protection  efforts. 
During  all  operations,  it  was  key  for 
TF  Lifeliner  to  ensure  local  leaders 
were  informed  of  military  operations. 
Exercising  a  diplomatic  approach 
proved  to  be  a  force  multiplier. 


Inside  the  brigade,  it  was  essential 
to  practice  mission  command  and  for 
all  staff  sections  to  operate  outside 
of  their  comfort  zones.  For  example, 
the  force  protection  cell  staff  worked 
closely  together  to  develop  an  instal¬ 
lation  security  plan.  The  S— 2  took  the 
lead  in  managing  force  protection, 
coordinating  with  a  civil  affairs  team, 
and  obtaining  local  and  national 
health  statistics  on  Ebola. 

Because  all  personnel  returning 
from  Liberia  had  to  participate  in  a 
21 -day  quarantine  to  ensure  they  did 
not  show  symptoms  of  Ebola,  the 
S— 1  was  required  to  review  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  quarantine  policy  for  per¬ 
sonnel  taking  emergency  leave.  The 
S— 1  implemented  unique  emergen¬ 
cy  leave  requirements  that  addressed 
self-monitoring  for  Ebola  symptoms 
in  coordination  with  the  DOD,  Cen¬ 
ters  for  Disease  Control  and  Preven¬ 
tion,  and  state  health  officials. 

The  S— 6  determined  a  way  to  give 
TF  Lifeliner  the  ability  to  conduct 
mission  command  via  secure  and 
nonsecure  voice  and  data  systems 
despite  having  limited  infrastructure 
and  resources  to  do  so.  Traditional 


deployments  afford  units  multiple 
means  of  communication  redun¬ 
dancy  within  the  Signal  network  ar¬ 
chitecture,  such  as  fiber  optic  cable, 
satellite,  and  line-of-site,  none  of 
which  were  all  available  in  Liberia. 

Redeployment 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Liberia,  the  daily  number 
of  confirmed  cases  of  Ebola  began 
to  drop.  As  these  rates  continued  to 
improve,  and  as  more  international 
support  flowed  into  West  Africa,  the 
need  for  U.S.  military  logistics  began 
to  decline.  As  a  result,  redeployment 
planning  began  several  months  earlier 
than  expected. 

Over  several  months  the  task 
force  planned  and  rehearsed  multi¬ 
ple  redeployment  courses  of  action, 
branch  plans,  and  sequels.  Original¬ 
ly,  smaller  units  were  scheduled  to 
replace  the  OUA  units  and  planners 
prepared  for  a  possible  expanded  Eb¬ 
ola  response  requiring  an  intrathe¬ 
ater  deployment  to  Sierra  Leone  or 
Guinea.  However,  the  decision  to 
end  the  mission  in  West  Africa  was 
made  in  February,  triggering  theater 


Soldiers  scrub  and  clean  a  vehicle  Jan.  23 ,  2015 ,  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  inspection  point,  Camp  Buchanan, 
Liberia.  ( Photo  by  Spc.  Caitlyn  Byrne) 
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closing  operations  while  leaving  a 
minimal  residual  force. 

The  critical  tasks  in  closing  the 
OUA  theater  were  planning  for  in¬ 
stallation  closure,  establishing  wash 
rack  and  port  operations,  and  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  redeployment  of  person¬ 
nel  to  controlled  monitoring  areas 
(CMAs)  where  redeploying  person¬ 
nel  would  remain  for  21  days. 

Installation  Closure 

Installation  closure  was  not  as 
straight  forward  as  in  other  deploy¬ 
ments  largely  because  each  installa¬ 
tion  was  governed  by  different  lease 
agreements  or  by  an  international 
agreement  with  the  host  nation.  For 
example,  the  TF  Lifeliner  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Logistics  Support  Area  Bu¬ 
chanan  was  a  contracted  land  lease 
agreement  with  a  private  company. 
Specific  requirements,  such  as  an  en¬ 
vironmental  survey  ensuring  no  oil 
spills  or  damage  to  the  property,  had 
to  be  fulfilled  before  departure. 

In  contrast,  the  use  of  Roberts  In¬ 
ternational  Airport  as  the  aerial  port 
of  debarkation  was  permitted  under 
a  diplomatic  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  government  of 
Liberia.  Essentially,  this  agreement 
allowed  the  U.S.  to  use  Liberian  gov¬ 
ernment  and  public  property  in  any 
way  to  accommodate  U.S.  training 
and  storage  needs.  Although  not  for¬ 
mally  required  to  survey  this  land  or 
even  make  repairs,  TF  Lifeliner  ex¬ 
ercised  caution  and  formalized  the 
clearing  process  to  ensure  there  were 
no  outstanding  liabilities  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Installation  closure  also  required 
the  proper  disposal  of  excess  proper¬ 
ty.  Anything  that  was  not  to  redeploy 
with  the  brigade  was  determined  to 
be  foreign  excess  personal  property 
(FEPP)  or  foreign  excess  real  prop¬ 
erty  (FERP).  All  units  in  theater  had 
to  identify  which  property  should  be 
deemed  excess  and  submit  a  list  of 
that  property  through  the  JFC-UA 
J-4  to  AFRICOM  and  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  approval 
for  the  FEPP  or  FERP  process. 

Once  approved,  TF  Lifeliner  coor¬ 


dinated  with  the  JFC-UA  J-4,  US¬ 
AID,  the  embassy's  chief  of  mission, 
and  the  governments  of  Liberia  and 
Senegal  to  determine  which  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  or  NGOs  should 
receive  the  FEPP  and  FERP  proper¬ 
ties.  This  process  is  cumbersome,  re¬ 
quires  significant  coordination  among 
multiple  partners  at  various  levels,  and 
can  be  confusing  for  those  unfamiliar 
with  theater  closure. 

Wash  Rack  and  Seaport  Operations 

The  wash  rack  and  seaport  opera¬ 
tions  also  required  significant  plan¬ 
ning.  First,  the  task  force  had  to 
secure  a  proper  space  close  enough  to 
the  port  to  conduct  wash  rack  oper¬ 
ations.  Second,  it  had  to  synchronize 
the  redeployment  tasks  and  timing  of 
all  units  in  theater  against  a  projected 
glide  path. 

This  meant  that  all  TF  Lifeliner 
units,  the  division  headquarters,  the 
engineer  brigade,  the  medical  task 
force  from  the  86th  Combat  Support 
Hospital,  and  the  aviation  battalion 
all  had  to  have  adequate  space  and 
time  to  wash  their  rolling  stock,  non¬ 
rolling  stock,  and  aircraft. 

Because  of  the  strong  relationships 
that  had  been  developed  with  local 
leaders,  including  personnel  at  the 
National  Port  Authority,  securing  an 
appropriate  space  close  to  the  port  for 
wash  rack  operations  was  not  an  issue. 
Ultimately,  TF  Lifeliner  had  24  days 
to  wash  equipment  from  the  time  the 
leaders  issued  the  redeployment  or¬ 
der  to  the  arrival  of  a  Military  Sealift 
Command  vessel.  After  washing  the 
equipment,  the  task  force  loaded  977 
pieces  of  rolling  stock  and  containers 
over  a  six-day  period. 

CMA 

Because  of  the  21  days  of  quar¬ 
antine  at  the  CMA,  all  personnel 
stationed  in  Liberia  had  an  extend¬ 
ed  redeployment  process  to  ensure 
DOD  policy  was  followed.  The 
CMAs  were  located  at  seven  differ¬ 
ent  military  installations.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  personnel  that  could  return 
from  theater  at  a  given  time  was 
limited  and  depended  on  how  much 


space  was  available  at  the  CMA  sites. 

Since  the  personnel  at  the  CMA 
could  not  interact  with  others,  it  was 
necessary  to  stagger  flights  to  each 
location  to  allow  the  21 -day  clock 
to  run  and  make  room  for  the  next 
group.  Personnel  redeployment  re¬ 
quired  significantly  more  planning 
and  coordination  than  usual. 

OUA  was  an  unmitigated  success 
thanks  to  early  efforts  of  dedicated 
health  care  professionals,  NGOs, 
USAID,  and  later,  all  elements  of 
JFC-UA.  Members  of  TF  Lifelin¬ 
er  are  proud  to  have  served  as  the 
lead  logistics  organization  in  these 
efforts. 


Col.  Kimberly  J.  Daub  is  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  101st  Sustainment  Bri¬ 
gade  at  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky.  She 
served  as  the  commander  of  Task  Force 
Lifeliner,  the  lead  logistics  element  for 
Operation  United  Assistance  in  West 
Africa  from  Nov.  12,  2014,  to  Feb.  24, 
2015. 

Maj.  Keith  A.  Petty  is  the  brigade 
judge  advocate  for  the  101st  Sustain¬ 
ment  Brigade  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Fie  holds  a  doctorate  degree  in 
law  from  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Law,  a  legal  masters 
(LL.M.)  degree  in  human  rights  law 
from  Georgetown  University  Law  Cen¬ 
ter,  and  an  LL.M.  in  military  law  from 
The  Judge  Advocate  General’s  Legal 
Center  and  School.  His  military  school¬ 
ing  includes  the  Judge  Advocate  Offi¬ 
cer  Basic  Course,  Contract  Attorney’s 
Course,  and  Air  Assault  School. 

Maj.  Benjamin  Polanco  Jr.  is  the  bri¬ 
gade  intelligence  officer  for  the  101st 
Sustainment  Brigade.  Fie  holds  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  Spanish  from  Armstrong 
Atlantic  State  University.  Fie  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Infantry  Officer  Basic  Course, 
Military  Intelligence  Captains  Career 
Course,  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  Intermediate  Level  Education, 
Ranger  School,  Air  Assault  School,  and 
Airborne  School. 
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7 he  medical  training  team  meets  with 
the  Zorzor  city  mayor  Nov.  7 '  2014 ,  a/ 
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Excellent  financial 
planning  and  execu¬ 
tion  enabled  Operation 
United  Assistance  to 
complete  its  mission 
under  budget. 


In  September  2014,  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault) 
headquarters  was  alerted  for  im¬ 
mediate  deployment  to  West  Af¬ 
rica  to  support  Operation  United 
Assistance  (OUA).  As  the  newly 
established  Joint  Forces  Command- 
United  Assistance  (JFC-UA),  the 
101st  was  to  provide  support  to  the 
US.  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  (USAID)  in  its  efforts  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  Ebola  virus 
disease. 

The  101st  Airborne  Division  G-8, 
the  922nd  Contracting  Battalion 
(CBN),  and  C  Detachment,  101st 
Financial  Management  Support 
Unit  (C/lOlst  FMSU)  all  deployed 
from  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  to 
resource  OUA.  This  “fiscal  triad”  of 
resource  management,  contingency 
contracting,  and  financial  operations 
units  funded,  procured,  and  disbursed 
more  than  $116  million  in  require¬ 
ments  during  the  first  four  months  of 
OUA. 

With  total  expenditures  of  $402.8 
million,  the  cost  of  OUA  was  well 
below  the  initial  U.S.  Africa  Com¬ 
mand  (AFRICOM)  cost  estimate  of 
$750  million.  OUA  will  be  known  as 
one  of  the  few  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  (DOD)  operations  to  come  in 
under  budget,  under  the  anticipated 
time,  and  with  less  manpower  than 
initially  requested. 

Planning  and  Deployment 

Since  the  fiscal  triad  components  of 
the  101st  G-8,  the  922nd  CBN,  and 
C/lOlst  FMSU  were  all  stationed  at 
Fort  Campbell,  they  synchronized 
their  OUA  financial  management 
(FM)  and  contingency  contracting 
predeployment  planning.  This  led  to 
a  quick  start  once  all  units  arrived  in 
Liberia. 

The  C/lOlst  FMSU  planned  and 
prepared  for  OUA  in  less  than  three 
weeks.  In  garrison,  C/lOlst  FMSU 
was  operationally  committed  to  the 
Fort  Campbell  Defense  Military  Pay 
Office,  so  it  lacked  disbursing  and 
commercial  vendor  services  (CVS) 
expertise.  To  alleviate  this  deficiency, 
C/lOlst  FMSU  attended  Defense 


Finance  and  Accounting  Service 
(DFAS)-Indianapolis  Operational 
Support  Team  training. 

DFAS  nominated  the  106th 
FMSU,  16th  Special  Troops  Battal¬ 
ion,  16th  Sustainment  Brigade,  in 
Baumholder,  Germany,  to  support 
OUA.  The  finance  concept  of  sup¬ 
port  called  for  half  the  detachment  to 
perform  the  disbursing  mission  and 
the  other  half  to  provide  customer 
services,  answer  military  pay  inqui¬ 
ries,  and  provide  storefront  CVS  sup¬ 
port  via  cash  payments  and  electronic 
funds  transfers  (EFTs). 

En  route  to  Liberia,  the  101st  G-8 
met  with  the  U.S.  Army  Africa  (US- 
ARAF)  G-8  in  Vicenza,  Italy,  and 
the  AFRICOM  J-8  in  Stuttgart, 
Germany,  in  order  to  develop  re¬ 
sponsive  and  auditable  funding  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  C/lOlst  FMSU  stopped 
in  Baumholder,  Germany,  to  receive 
validation  training  and  certification 
by  the  106th  FMSU  command  dis¬ 
bursing  and  CVS  sections. 

However,  this  training  delayed  the 
arrival  of  key  finance  assets  in  Libe¬ 
ria.  In  the  future,  the  training  and 
certification  should  be  coordinated 
with  the  servicing  theater  FM  center 
and  completed  at  home  station  be¬ 
fore  deployment,  if  practical. 

The  922nd  CBN  reached  out  to 
the  414th  Contracting  Support 
Brigade  (CSB)  in  Vicenza  to  syn¬ 
chronize  contingency  contracting 
policy  and  procedures.  This  allowed 
the  922nd  CBN  command  team  to 
determine  the  division  of  labor  and 
any  additional  training  that  would  be 
required  before  deploying. 

The  Logistics  Civil  Augmentation 
Program  (LOGCAP)  office  sent 
a  small  team  to  train  the  922nd  on 
LOGCAP,  which  was  already  es¬ 
tablished  in  Africa.  The  414th  CSB 
deployed  a  contingency  contracting 
team  and  representatives  from  its 
contracting  support  plans  and  oper¬ 
ations  cell  to  Liberia.  They  provided 
contracting  support  for  the  initial 
mission  and  basic  living  require¬ 
ments  until  the  101st  headquarters 
and  the  922nd  CBN  assumed  JFC- 
UA  operations. 
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After  arriving  at  the  Barclay 
Training  Center  in  Monrovia,  the 
JFC-UA  J-8,  the  C/lOlst  FMSU, 
and  the  922nd  CBN  were  co¬ 
located,  which  enabled  a  shared  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  fiscal  common 
operational  picture. 

Funding 

The  Defense  Security  Coopera¬ 
tion  Agency,  DODs  lead  for  secu¬ 
rity  cooperation  programs  including 
foreign  humanitarian  assistance  and 
disaster  relief  (FHA/DR),  allocat¬ 
ed  overseas  humanitarian,  disaster, 
and  civic  aid  (OHDACA)  funding 
to  AFRICOM.  AFRICOM  further 
allocated  funding  to  commands  sup¬ 
porting  OUA,  such  as  USARAF. 

The  intended  purpose  for  OHDA¬ 
CA  funds  is  to  support  humanitarian 
assistance  operations,  relieve  indig¬ 
enous  population  suffering  follow¬ 
ing  a  specific  disaster,  and  generate 
long-term  positive  perceptions  of  the 
DOD. 

OUA  did  not  have  mature  funding 
processes,  procedures,  or  relation¬ 
ships  like  those  that  U.S.  Army  Cen¬ 
tral  had  established  for  operations  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  AFRICOM 
did  not  have  a  dedicated  funds  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  General  Fund  Enterprise 
Business  System  (GFEBS)  to  exe¬ 
cute  OHDACA  funds. Therefore,  the 
JFC  had  to  rely  on  a  command  with 
a  funds  center  to  execute  OHDACA 
in  GFEBS. 

Continental  United  States-based 
Army  divisions  do  not  typically 
work  with  an  Army  service  compo¬ 
nent  command  (ASCC)  for  funding, 
so  the  101st  G— 8  had  to  establish  a 
relationship  with  USARAF  to  ob¬ 
ligate  funds  using  GFEBS  work 
breakdown  structures.  This  partner¬ 
ship  was  highly  effective  and  enabled 
the  small  101st  G— 8  section  to  reach 
back  to  USARAF  for  budget  and  ac¬ 
counting  assistance. 

G-8  Operations 

In  September  2014,  USARAF  de¬ 
ployed  a  G-8  officer  with  its  forward 
command  team  who  sent  validated 
requirements  back  to  the  USARAF 


G-8  in  Italy  for  funding  in  GFEBS. 
This  process  worked  and  proved  that 
USARAF  could  execute  funding  on 
the  JFC  s  behalf.  The  101st  G-8  sec¬ 
tion  deployed  its  noncommissioned 
officer-in- charge  early  in  the  force 
flow,  and  he  successfully  executed  a 
GFEBS  financial  transaction  in  Li¬ 
beria,  proving  that  GFEBS  could  be 
used. 

Being  able  to  reach  back  to  the  US¬ 
ARAF  G-8  was  critical  to  maintain¬ 
ing  continuity  between  commands 
in  case  the  JFC  was  replaced  or  if 
communications  failed.  The  101st 
G-8  co -located  the  deputy  G-8 
and  a  noncommissioned  officer  with 
GFEBS  experience  with  USARAF 
G-8  as  liaison  officers.  After  valida¬ 
tion  training  and  verifying  GFEBS 
roles,  the  USARAF  G-8  delegated 
to  the  JFC  J-8  full  funds  certification 
authority  to  execute  OHDACA  for 
JFC-UA  requirements. 

After  all  six  101st  G-8  personnel 
deployed,  the  JFC  had  its  own  team 
to  fund  valid  requirements,  submit 
status  of  funds  reports,  and  request 
funds  from  AFRICOM.  Although  a 
funding  and  budget  execution  struc¬ 
ture  of  this  nature  had  never  been 
used  by  a  division  in  Africa  before,  it 
was  highly  successful. 

The  USARAF  G-8  representative 
in  Liberia  established  a  relationship 
with  the  Defense  Attache  Office  in 
the  U.S.  Embassy  to  fund  basic  living 
requirements  using  fund  cite  letters 
for  rental  vehicles,  fuel,  lodging,  ad¬ 
ministration,  Internet,  and  security 
services. 

The  JFC-UA  J-8  further  defined 
roles  and  responsibilities,  developed 
a  detailed  ledger,  and  synchronized 
requirements  with  the  JFC  validation 
process  to  capture  costs  and  proper¬ 
ly  authorize  obligation  of  funds.  This 
relationship  with  the  embassy  proved 
to  be  a  very  efficient  way  to  procure 
and  pay  the  Department  of  State  and 
local- national  vendors  for  services. 

C/1 01st  FMSU  Operations 

The  C/1 01  st  FMSU  faced  several 
unique  challenges  in  West  Africa. 
Fortunately,  Liberians  use  the  U.S. 


dollar  in  addition  to  their  own  cur¬ 
rency.  Most  CVS  payments  to  larger 
vendors  were  paid  via  EFTs,  but  the 
smaller  local  vendors  required  cash 
because  some  did  not  understand 
how  EFTs  worked  and  a  few  did  not 
have  bank  accounts. 

Bank  fraud  was  too  great  a  risk 
in  West  Africa,  so  C/lOlst  FMSU 
never  established  a  limited  deposi¬ 
tory  account.  The  detachment  se¬ 
cured  coins  for  postal  operations 
and  direct-exchanged  currency  with 
the  custodian  of  postal  effects — two 
unexpected  requirements. 

Despite  the  presence  of  14  auto¬ 
mated  teller  machines  in  Monrovia, 
C/lOlst  FMSU  disbursed  more  than 
$360,000  in  casual  pay  to  Soldiers 
for  cash  to  spend  at  the  U.S.  Em¬ 
bassy  or  a  vetted  local  market.  The 
JFC  did  not  request  Army  and  Air 
Force  Exchange  Service  or  Eagle- 
Cash  stored-value  cards  because  of 
the  assumed  short  duration  of  the 
deployment  and  the  requirements  to 
set  them  up. 

922nd  CBN  Operations 

The  922nd  CBN  established  the 
regional  contracting  center  to  pro¬ 
vide  mission  command  for  regional 
contracting  offices  in  Liberia  and 
Senegal.  The  battalion  commander 
chaired  the  joint  contracting  support 
board,  which  determined  how  to 
source  requirements  that  were  vetted, 
prioritized,  approved,  and  funded  by 
JFC-UA,  thus  enabling  the  contract¬ 
ing  team  to  award  contracts. 

Over  the  span  of  five  months, 
the  922nd  CBN  and  the  643rd  and 
718th  Contracting  Teams  awarded 
more  than  200  contracts,  valued  at 
over  $93  million,  in  support  of  the 
validated  requirements.  The  922nd 
CBN  administered  LOGCAP  with 
associated  contracts  valued  at  over 
$75  million. 

The  LOGCAP  task  order  provid¬ 
ed  for  basic  living  requirements  using 
Force  Provider  camps  for  over  2,500 
JFC-UA  service  members  and  built 
six  Ebola  treatment  units  in  Liberia. 
Leveraging  LOGCAP  precluded  the 
deployment  of  hundreds  of  addition- 
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al  U.S.  military  personnel  and  their 
equipment. 

Commercial  Shipping 

Demands  to  ship  test,  measure¬ 
ment,  and  diagnostic  equipment, 
Army  Oil  Analysis  Program  samples, 
and  critical  communications  parts  in 
need  of  repair  came  immediately,  but 
no  system  was  in  place  to  commer¬ 


cially  ship  the  equipment. 

The  JFC-UA  J-8  contacted  the 
DHL  warfighter  support  team  and 
established  a  dedicated  account  with 
local  DHL  offices  to  ship  items 
without  paying  cash  for  each  require¬ 
ment.  The  DHL  account  provided 
cost  savings  in  the  form  of  dedicated 
DOD  shipping  rates,  which  avoided 
taxes  and  tariffs. 

The  JFC-UA  J-4  and  J-8  validated 
every  shipping  requirement  to  ensure 
the  local  DHL  office  shipped  only 
JFC-approved  items.  Each  shipment 
required  authorization  through  a 
signed  memorandum  affixed  to  an 
invoice  provided  by  the  requester. 
The  DHL  process  increased  aware¬ 
ness  of  shipping  costs,  removed  the 
need  for  cash,  and  served  as  a  cost 
effective  and  transferable  process  to 
ship  critical  items. 

JRRB 

In  order  to  ensure  that  JFC-UA 
units  were  good  stewards  of  appropri¬ 
ated  funds,  the  JFC-UA  commander 
instituted  multiple  cost-saving  mea¬ 
sures  to  track  how  OHDACA  funds 
were  being  spent.  Two  measures  in¬ 
cluded  the  JFC-UA  joint  require¬ 
ments  review  board  (JRRB)  and 
publication  of  the  JFC-UA  OUA 
FM  Handbook. 

OUA  requirements  came  from  two 


sources:  USAID’s  mission  tasking 
matrix  requirements  and  the  JFC’s 
life  support  requirements.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  a  mission  tasking  matrix  from 
USAIDs  disaster  assistance  response 
team,  the  JFC  determined  how  best 
to  execute  the  mission. 

Since  the  infrastructure  in  Liberia 
could  not  support  OUA,  the  De¬ 
fense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA)  pro¬ 


vided  many  commodities  to  enable 
the  construction  of  JFC  living  areas 
and  Ebola  treatment  units.  When 
DLA  did  not  have  the  materials  on 
hand,  the  JFC  needed  a  means  to 
procure  the  required  items.  The  first 
step  in  requesting  support  was  to 
submit  documentation  to  the  JFC’s 
JRRB. 

To  validate  requirements  below 
the  AFRICOM  threshold  of  $10 
million,  the  JFC  conducted  a  JRRB 
three  times  a  week,  led  by  the  dep¬ 
uty  commanding  general.  The  JRRB 
was  the  only  JFC  venue  for  vali¬ 
dating  requirements  and  approv¬ 
ing  funding,  enabling  centralized 
and  focused  scrutiny  of  OHDACA 
expenditures. 

Board  members  included  the  J— 3 
operations  officer,  J-4  logistics  of¬ 
ficer,  engineer,  staff  judge  advocate, 
922nd  CBN  commander,  and  the  J-8 
comptroller.  Each  member  brought 
subject  matter  expertise  to  determine 
if  a  requirement  was  valid,  execut¬ 
able,  and  legal.  Any  project  that  did 
not  meet  OHDACAs  humanitarian 
assistance  requirements  or  aid  the 
Ebola  effort  was  not  funded. 

JFC  units  could  not  use  OHDA¬ 
CA  frivolously  on  living  require¬ 
ments  because  the  board  enforced 
strict  spending  guidelines.  Most  im¬ 
portantly,  the  JRRB  kept  all  units  fo¬ 


cused  on  the  JFC  commander’s  and 
USAID’s  priorities. 

FM  Handbook 

To  alleviate  commanders’  fears 
about  deploying  to  an  austere  envi¬ 
ronment  with  unfamiliar  financial 
resources,  the  JFC-UA  J-8  pub¬ 
lished  the  OUA  FM  handbook.  The 
procedures  in  the  handbook  were  the 
result  of  lessons  learned  and  commu¬ 
nication  with  higher  headquarters, 
supported  units  and  legal,  contract¬ 
ing,  and  FM  professionals. 

JFC-UA  commanders  and  finan¬ 
cial  managers  used  the  FM  handbook 
for  guidance  on  OHDACA  funding. 
It  was  modeled  on  the  well-known 
Commander’s  Guide  to  Money  as  a 
Weapon  System  Handbook  used  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

The  OUA  FM  handbook  served 
as  a  how-to  guide  with  the  intent  of 
making  all  OUA  financial  processes 
repeatable  from  one  headquarters  to 
the  next,  assuming  Ebola  contain¬ 
ment  efforts  would  last  for  a  long 
time  or  have  to  be  restarted.  It  de¬ 
scribed  standard  processes  including 
committing  funds  in  GFEBS,  pay¬ 
ing  contracts  and  commercial  ship¬ 
ping,  facilitating  supply  requisitions, 
and  funding  emergency  leave. 

The  handbook’s  legacy  rests  with 
its  application  to  ASCCs  and  JFCs 
or  joint  task  forces  that  can  repli¬ 
cate  OUA  FM  procedures  in  other 
contingency  deployments.  The  pro¬ 
cedures  captured  in  the  handbook 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  Army 
Finance  School  programs  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Most  importantly,  future  units 
can  deploy  with  the  lessons  learned 
found  in  the  handbook  and  imme¬ 
diately  begin  resourcing  their  com¬ 
mander’s  priorities  without  having 
to  reinvent  processes. 

Lessons  Learned 

The  following  are  the  JFC-UA’s 
recommendations  for  the  next  JFC 
or  joint  task  force  preparing  for 
deployment. 

1.  Include  resource  management, 
finance  support,  contingency  con¬ 
tracting,  and  staff  judge  advocate 


The  JRRB  process  saved  millions  of  dollars  by 
ascertaining  what  requirements  clearly  helped 
USAID  and  the  government  of  Liberia  fight  Ebola. 
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personnel  with  the  advance  party. 
Their  expertise  is  needed  to  fund, 
contract,  and  pay  for  host-nation 
support  quickly  and  responsibly 

Co-locate  this  team  in  the  JFC 
headquarters  in  order  to  act  on  and 
fund  requirements  quickly  based 
on  a  shared  understanding  of  the 
fiscal  common  operational  picture. 
The  triad  walked  projects  from 
initial  procurement  action  through 
funding,  disbursing,  and  contract 
closeout,  greatly  reducing  issues 
in  the  Standard  Procurement  Sys¬ 
tem  and  unmatched  transactions  in 
GFEBS. 

2.  Ensure  the  early-entry  J— 6  es¬ 
tablishes  Internet  connectivity  and 
enables  .mil  access.  This  is  critical  for 
the  J— 8  financial  managers  to  com¬ 
mit  funds  and  generate  reports  in 
GFEBS. 

3.  Conduct  a  structured  JRRB  led 
by  a  JFC  senior  leader  in  order  to 
keep  OHDACA  expenditures  to  a 
minimum.  Having  a  routine  board 
validate  all  requirements  forced  ev¬ 
eryone  to  scrutinize  requirements 
and  ensured  that  the  JFC  was  fo¬ 
cused  more  on  Ebola  containment 
than  on  spending  on  its  own  living 
requirements. 

4.  Fight  to  retain  the  JFC  com¬ 
manders  authority  to  approve  all  re¬ 
quirements  up  to  $10  million.  Most 
JFC-UA  requirements  fell  below  this 
threshold,  which  provided  maximum 
flexibility  for  the  commander  to  real¬ 
locate  manpower  and  assets  to  sup¬ 
port  USAID. 

5.  Use  ASCC  staff  for  reach-back 
support.  USARAFs  support  during 
the  first  30  days  of  OUA  was  critical 
to  ensuring  a  successful  transition  to 
an  enduring  JFC.  As  systems  with¬ 
in  the  forward  deployed  FM  section 
are  established,  the  reliance  on  the 
ASCC  can  be  lessened.  The  ASCC 
can  be  relied  on  for  financial  transac¬ 
tions  in  systems  like  GFEBS  in  case 
connectivity  degrades. 

6.  Quickly  publish  FM  guidance 
so  units  understand  the  operations 
funding  and  contingency  contracting 
processes.  Guidance  is  critical  when 
dealing  with  an  unfamiliar  appropri¬ 


ations  like  OHDACA. 

7.  Establish  an  operational  contract 
support  integration  cell  (OCSIC)  at 
the  brigade  or  higher  level  before 
deploying,  and  exercise  it  by  process¬ 
ing  garrison  contracts.  The  OCSIC 
was  instrumental  in  collecting  unit 
requirements  and  preparing  for  the 
JRRB.  However,  it  could  have  been 
resourced  better. 

The  JFC-UA  OCSIC  was  manned 
by  a  major  and  a  sergeant  first  class. 
With  at  least  one  more  person  and 
more  collective  training,  this  team 
could  have  better  prepared  units  by 
providing  constructive  criticism  for 
their  packets  prior  to  the  JRRB. 

The  OCSIC  maintains  the  require¬ 
ments  database,  which  should  be  the 
single  source  to  answer  internal  and 
external  requisitions.  To  maximize 
its  usefulness,  this  database  needs  to 
be  synchronized  at  least  weekly  with 
the  J-8  s  funding  data  and  status  of 
contracts. 

8.  Use  Intelink.gov  to  maintain 
transparency  of  the  JFC  s  require¬ 
ments,  JRRB  results,  status  of  funds, 
and  standard  operating  procedures. 
This  unclassified  venue  enabled 
higher  headquarters  to  maintain  sit¬ 
uational  awareness  of  funding  and 
command-interest  items  like  vehicle 
and  property  leases  and  communica¬ 
tions  equipment  purchases. 

9.  FMSUs  need  to  train  their 
detachments  for  short-notice  de¬ 
ployments  where  they  will  conduct 
disbursing  operations,  especially  EFT 
and  cash-based  operations.  Train 
with  the  DFAS-Indianapolis  CVS 
operational  support  team. 

10.  Ensure  the  CBN  trains  field  or¬ 
dering  officers,  and  the  FMSU  trains 
pay  agents  at  home  station  before 
deployment.  Have  these  micropur¬ 
chase  teams  trained  and  ready  to  de¬ 
ploy  once  deployment  requirements 
are  known.  Select  high-performing 
Soldiers  for  these  duties.  Overseeing 
quality  results  in  better  contracting 
outcomes  and  best  value  to  the  U.S. 
government. 

11.  Contracting  units  must  de¬ 
velop  early  lines  of  communication 
with  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  the  host 


nation.  Embassies  maintain  vendor 
lists  that  provide  an  immediate  net¬ 
work  to  facilitate  expeditious  con¬ 
tracting  solutions. 

The  101st  Airborne  Division  head¬ 
quarters  and  the  Fort  Campbell  “fis¬ 
cal  triad”  that  supported  JFC-UA 
sought  out  solutions  to  initial  prob¬ 
lems,  reached  out  to  subject  matter 
experts,  and  fully  resourced  the  JFC 
commander’s  priorities  with  no  op¬ 
erational  delays  caused  by  funding, 
contracting,  or  a  lack  of  disbursing 
support. 

The  triad  quickly  learned  how  to 
use  OHDACA  funding  and  applied 
it  smartly.  JFC-UA  task  forces  ac¬ 
complished  all  USAID-tasked  mis¬ 
sions,  which  led  to  the  decline  of 
Ebola  in  Liberia. 

The  JFC-UA  fiscal  triad  was  crit¬ 
ical  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
OUA  mission.  The  JFC  took  strin¬ 
gent  measures  to  remain  cost  con¬ 
scious.  Upon  completion,  the  cost  of 
OUA  was  57  percent  of  the  initial 
estimated  amount.  More  than  1,500 
healthcare  workers  were  trained,  and 
four  Army  mobile  labs  supported 
the  10  Ebola  treatment  units  that 
JFC-UA  had  built,  contracted  for, 
and  monitored. 


Lt.  Col.  David  A.  Waldron  is  the  1 01  st 
Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault)  G-8.  He 
served  as  the  Joint  Forces  Command- 
United  Assistance  J-8  in  Monrovia,  Li¬ 
beria.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Defense 
Comptrollership  Program  where  he 
earned  a  master  of  business  degree 
and  an  executive  master  of  public  ad¬ 
ministration  degree  through  the  Whit¬ 
man  School  of  Management,  Syracuse 
University. 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  L.  McDonald  Jr.  is 
the  922nd  Contracting  Battalion  com¬ 
mander  at  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky.  He 
served  as  the  Joint  Forces  Command- 
United  Assistance  Regional  Contracting 
Center  chief  in  Monrovia,  Liberia.  He 
holds  a  master  of  business  degree  from 
Webster  University. 
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U.S.  service  members  board  a  C-130 
Hercules  aircraft  Oct.  22, 2014,  in  Dakar, 
Senegal,  to  travel  to  Liberia  to  support 
Operation  United  Assistance.  (Photo  by 
Maj.  Dale  Greer) 
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FEATURES 

Using  the  joint  logistics 
enterprise,  AFRICOM 
and  USARAF  etched 
their  place  in  history  by 
being  part  of  the  larg¬ 
est  U.S.  response  to 
an  international  public 
health  crisis,  combating 
the  spread  of  Ebola  in 
Liberia. 


As  part  of  Operation  Unit¬ 
ed  Assistance  (OUA),  the 
U.S.  Africa  Command  (AF¬ 
RICOM)  and  U.S.  Army  Africa 
(USARAF)  provided  logistics,  train¬ 
ing,  and  engineering  support  for  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopments  (USAIDs)  mission  to 
combat  the  Ebola  virus  disease  out¬ 
break  in  West  Africa.  Establishing 
OUA  required  the  rapid  reaction  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
with  its  unique  military  skills  and 
capabilities. 

Integral  to  this  effort  was  “setting 
the  theater,”  a  fundamental  mission  of 
Army  service  component  commands 
(ASCCs).  The  ASCCs  provide  the 
DOD  with  the  ability  to  confront  a 
range  of  contingencies  worldwide  in 
support  of  U.S.  government  policy. 
The  joint  logistics  enterprise  (JLEnt) 
gave  USARAF  the  muscle  it  needed 
to  set  the  theater  and  accomplish  the 
mission  in  West  Africa. 

Logistics  Challenges 

AFRICOM  s  area  of  responsibility 
encompasses  54  countries.  The  U.N. 
has  classified  33  of  these,  including 
Liberia,  as  the  “least  developed  in  the 
world.”  With  numerous  governance 
challenges,  harsh  weather,  limited 
infrastructure  over  a  significant  land 
mass,  and  no  permanently  assigned 
or  stationed  U.S.  logistics  forces,  rapid 
action  in  Africa  is  extremely  complex. 

USARAF  s  lack  of  logistics  en¬ 
ablers  requires  it  to  constantly  re¬ 
quest  support  to  accomplish  complex 
joint  and  ASCC  missions  across  the 
continent.  Using  the  request  for  forc¬ 
es  process,  USARAF  obtains  JLEnt 
forces  to  fill  immediate  requirements 
for  logistics  personnel  in  Africa. 

It  is  essential  for  the  theater  open¬ 
ing  force  to  have  easy  access  to  logis¬ 
tics  enablers  early  in  the  operation  to 
set  the  conditions  to  support  follow- 
on  forces.  In  USARAF  s  case,  this 
was  only  available  through  the 
JLEnt.  A  web  of  relationships  among 
global  logistics  providers,  support¬ 
ing  and  supported  organizations  and 
units,  and  other  entities  connects  the 
JLEnt.  The  key  DOD  organizations 


in  the  JLEnt  include  the  services, 
combatant  commands,  the  De¬ 
fense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA),  and 
the  U.S.  Transportation  Command 
(TRANSCOM). 

USARAF  led  the  way  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  joint  logistics  footprint 
in  Liberia  with  the  USARAF  G-4, 
who  was  also  the  Joint  Forces  Com¬ 
mand  (JFC)  J— 4,  and  7  personnel 
from  his  directorate.  Because  of  the 
global  reach  of  organizations  such 
as  DLA,  the  JFC  immediately  be¬ 
gan  supply  procurement  in  support 
of  USAID's  mission.  By  employing 
TRANSCOM's  Joint  Task  Force- 
Port  Opening  (JTF-PO),  the  JFC 
rapidly  opened  aerial  logistics  nodes 
in  Liberia  and  Senegal  in  order  to 
receive  vital  equipment,  supplies,  and 
enablers. 

JLEnt’s  Support 

The  JLEnt 's  ability  to  move  sup- 
Pii  es  worldwide  was  demonstrated 
in  Liberia  at  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  by  Oct.  20,  2014,  the  US- 
APAF  G-4  Mobility  Division  had 
requested,  tracked,  and  received 
136  strategic-lift  flights  within  the 
joint  operations  area.  Additionally, 
DLA  and  the  598th  Transportation 
Brigade  from  the  Military  Surface 
Deployment  and  Distribution  Com¬ 
mand  had  arranged  for  the  transport 
of  690  20-foot-equivalent  containers 
by  sea. 

Without  these  requests  and  time¬ 
ly  arrival  of  the  JTF-PO,  the  cargo 
could  not  have  been  delivered  in  Li¬ 
beria.  Without  this  joint  capability  on 
ground,  the  JFC  would  not  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  any  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  it  made  in  the  first  40  days. 

By  early  November,  TRANS  COM 
had  two  Military  Sealift  Command 
vessels  moving  to  Liberia  with  more 
than  1,500  additional  pieces  of  car¬ 
go.  TRANSCOM,  the  Army  Ma¬ 
teriel  Command,  DLA,  JTF-PO, 
the  123rd  Contingency  Response 
Group,  and  a  range  of  other  joint  lo¬ 
gistics  partners  proved  to  be  the  crit¬ 
ical  force  multipliers  during  OUA 
that  bridged  gaps  between  immedi¬ 
ate  requirements  and  available  forces. 
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Airmen  with  Joint  Task  Force-Port 
Opening  unload  medical  supplies 
Nov.  1 6,  2014 ,  at  Roberts  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport  in  Liberia.  ( Photo  by 
Staff  Sgt.  Gustavo  Gonzalez) 


Commercial  Partners 

Commercial  partners  also  played  a 
vital  role  in  virtually  all  aspects  of  the 
JLEnt.  Leveraging  the  capabilities  of 
commercial  partners  through  con¬ 
tracts  provided  an  alternative  to  the 
military  options. 

Contracts  enabled  construction, 
storage,  and  distribution  operations 
and  compensated  for  the  initial  lack 
of  subordinate  units.  The  JFC  used 
local  area  knowledge  from  the  U.S. 
Embassy  to  procure  needed  common 
supplies  and  services  from  the  Libe¬ 
rian  economy. 

As  of  Oct.  31,  2014,  the  JFC  op¬ 
erational  contract  support  team  had 
executed  96  contract  actions  in  sup¬ 
port  of  OUA  that  were  valued  at 
more  than  $61  million.  The  DLA 
Joint  Contingency  Acquisition  Sup¬ 
port  Office  team,  the  Logistics  Civ¬ 
il  Augmentation  Program,  and  the 
contracting  specialists  from  the  414th 
Contracting  Support  Brigade  were 
responsible  for  those  contract  actions. 

Mission  Success 

Despite  challenges,  US ARAF  made 
an  impact  on  containing  the  Ebola  ep¬ 


idemic  by  using  the  JLEnt  to  support 
OUA.  For  more  than  40  days,  the 
G-4  simultaneously  executed  ASCC 
and  JFC  roles  during  24/7  operations 
across  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Guin¬ 
ea,  and  Liberia. 

From  the  US  ARAF  G-4s  per¬ 
spective,  the  availability  of  personnel 
was  the  foremost  challenge  of  OUA. 
Only  the  additional  personnel  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  JLEnt  made  success 
possible. 

In  a  little  over  a  month,  the  JFC 
established  two  mobile  laboratories 
and  the  25 -bed  Monrovia  medical 
unit  and  laid  the  foundations  for 
building,  managing,  and  sustaining 
Ebola  treatment  units.  The  JFC  also 
established  life  support  areas,  opened 
aerial  and  sea  ports  of  debarkation, 
and  emplaced  the  framework  nec¬ 
essary  to  sustain  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  (Air  Assault) — all  without 
assigned  subordinate  forces. 

The  volume  of  supplies  required 
during  humanitarian  assistance  and 
disaster  relief  operations  can  over¬ 
load  existing  distribution  networks. 
Logistics  support  is  central  to  these 


operations,  and  OUA  was  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Without  strong  and  efficient 
mission  command  at  the  onset,  such 
as  that  provided  by  the  JFC  and  the 
JLEnt,  networks  will  clog  and  re¬ 
sponsiveness  will  suffer. 

The  JLEnt  s  forces  and  abilities, 
as  leveraged  during  OUA,  are  the 
fulcrum  upon  which  success  bal¬ 
anced.  Future  missions  of  this  nature 
will  occur  and  will  test  not  only  the 
JLEnt  but  also  other  ASCC  s  logis¬ 
tics  planning  and  execution  abilities 
worldwide.  However,  with  trained 
personnel  and  a  modernized  force, 
the  DOD  will  succeed  in  complex, 
ambiguous  environments. 


Capt.  Ross  M.  Hertlein  is  the  surface 
transportation  officer  for  the  G-4  Mobil¬ 
ity  Division,  U.S.  Army  Africa  (USARAF). 
During  Operation  United  Assistance,  he 
served  as  the  senior  mobility  officer  for 
Joint  Forces  Command-United  Assis¬ 
tance  while  deployed  to  Liberia.  Fie  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Transportation  Officer 
Basic  Course  and  the  Combined  Logis¬ 
tics  Captains  Career  Course. 
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Shortfalls  in  the  SBCT’s  Forward 
Support  Companies 


■  By  Capt.  Adam  Dyet 

In  today  s  Army  forward  support 
companies  (FSCs)  are  some  of 
the  fastest  paced  and  most  re¬ 
lied  on  support  units.  During  my  28 
months  in  command  of  an  FSC,  my 
unit  experienced  a  decisive  action 
National  Training  Center  rotation, 
a  load  out,  a  deployment  to  Kuwait, 
and  redeployment  and  reintegra¬ 
tion.  I  then  led  my  company  in  a 
huge  transformation  as  the  brigade 
turned  in  tanks  and  Bradley  fighting 
vehicles  and  transitioned  to  a  fleet 
of  Strykers.  In  between  these  major 
events,  we  conducted  plenty  of  col¬ 
lective  training. 

In  March  2014,  the  1st  Armored 
Brigade  Combat  Team  (ABCT), 
4th  Infantry  Division,  was  reflagged 
and  rapidly  began  the  transition 
to  become  the  1st  Stryker  Brigade 
Combat  Team  (SBCT).  It  is  the  first 
SBCT  to  have  only  the  double-V- 
hull  Stryker  variant.  We  witnessed 
the  addition  of  several  Stryker  ma¬ 
neuver  battalions  and  a  dramatic 
restructuring  of  support  assets  and 
personnel. 

As  we  transitioned,  many  of  my 
subordinates  and  peers  became  con¬ 
cerned  that  we  did  not  have  the  prop¬ 
er  manpower  and  that  the  modified 
table  of  organization  and  equipment 
(MTOE)  did  not  make  sense. 

The  SBCT  Support  Concept 

Stryker  brigades,  and  the  FSCs 
that  now  support  them,  are  a  rela¬ 
tively  new  concept  in  the  Army.  The 
newest  edition  of  Army  Techniques 
Publication  4-90,  Brigade  Support 
Battalion,  specifically  states  that  leg¬ 
acy  SBCT  brigade  support  battalions 
(BSBs)  do  not  have  FSCs. 

In  early  Stryker  units,  maneu¬ 
ver  squadrons  were  supported  by  a 


massive  BSB  or  regimental  support 
squadron  consisting  of  over  700  per¬ 
sonnel  and  operating  under  a  logis¬ 
tics  support  team  (LST)  concept. 
LSTs  were  attached  to  specific  ma¬ 
neuver  units  depending  on  the  mis¬ 
sion  at  hand.  From  the  beginning, 
the  LSTs  had  severe  problems  with 
the  amount  of  manpower  and  equip¬ 
ment  that  they  had  to  support  the 
maneuver  units. 

Instead  of  using  the  LST  concept, 
the  1st  SBCT  kept  the  FSC  concept 
that  it  used  while  it  was  an  ABCT. 
Unfortunately,  FSC  commanders 
quickly  noticed  some  systemic  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  new  MTOE.  FSCs 
across  the  Army  lack  specialized  per¬ 
sonnel  for  maintenance  and  mission 
command,  communications  equip¬ 
ment,  defensive  capabilities,  and  ma¬ 
jor  end  items  for  critical  sustainment 
and  support  operations. 

Personnel  Shortages 

In  manning  FSCs,  the  lack  of 
some  military  occupational  special¬ 
ties  (MOSs)  must  be  addressed.  Not 
having  an  MOS  25U  (signal  sup¬ 
port  systems  specialist)  assigned  to 
the  FSC  is  detrimental.  This  critical 
support  MOS  needs  to  be  assigned 
in  an  MTOE  slot  rather  than  as  an 
additional  duty  because  of  the  flu¬ 
idity  of  movement  and  communica¬ 
tions  in  a  Stryker  formation  and  the 
FSCs  emphasis  on  digital  systems, 
such  as  Joint  Capabilities  Release 
Logistics. 

Personnel  shortages  extend  to  the 
headquarters  sections  of  all  FSCs. 
MTOE  personnel  authorizations 
for  the  headquarters  sections  do  not 
allow  for  an  operations  sergeant,  a 
communications  sergeant,  a  chem¬ 
ical,  biological,  radiological,  and 


nuclear  sergeant,  an  operations  assis¬ 
tant,  drivers,  or  radio/telephone  op¬ 
erators.  The  supply  sergeant  position 
in  an  FSC  was  downgraded  from  an 
E— 6  to  an  E— 5,  despite  the  FSCs 
having  complex  property  with  hugely 
varying  line  item  numbers  and  a  vast 
number  of  components. 

In  Stryker  maneuver  company 
MTOEs,  the  headquarters  section 
alone  consists  of  several  additional 
personnel.  Infantry  company  head¬ 
quarters  have  two  radio/telephone 
operators,  two  drivers,  one  vehicle 
commander,  and  one  signal  support 
specialist.  The  cavalry  squadron  has 
more.  These  personnel  are  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  commander,  first  sergeant, 
executive  officer,  supply  sergeant,  and 
supply  clerk. 

The  FSCs  are  left  pulling  person¬ 
nel  from  the  already  scant  mainte¬ 
nance  and  distribution  sections  to  fill 
administrative  requirements  in  the 
orderly  room  and  to  man  the  com¬ 
mand  post  for  operations  in  the  field 
or  in  combat. 

This  manning  shortage  in  the 
headquarters  sections  cannot  be 
overlooked  considering  the  FSCs 
role  in  unified  land  operations.  FSCs 
are  responsible  for  setting  up  the  field 
trains  command  post  (FTCP)  and 
unit  maintenance  collection  point 
(UMCP),  which  are  often  pushed 
far  forward  from  the  brigade  support 
area  (BSA)  but  still  behind  the  for¬ 
ward  line  of  troops. 

FSCs  play  a  pivotal  role  in  relay¬ 
ing  communications,  staging  support 
assets,  serving  as  vital  support  and 
command  nodes,  and  being  as  im¬ 
portant  to  the  fight  as  the  tactical  op¬ 
erations  center  or  tactical  command 
post.  Without  the  FTCP  or  UMCP, 
there  simply  would  not  be  recovery, 
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maintenance,  or  any  classes  of  sup¬ 
ply  forward  to  keep  the  warfighter 
going.  These  posts  need  to  have  the 
same  type  of  manning  that  we  see  in 
the  maneuver  companies  to  function 
properly. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  concerns 
for  FSCs  is  the  number  of  mechanics 
assigned  to  the  formation.  The  Army 
uses  manpower  requirements  criteria 
(MARC)  to  determine  the  num¬ 
ber  of  personnel  by  MOS  needed  to 
complete  duties  in  a  specific  unit.  The 
perceived  lack  of  manpower  is  not  a 
result  of  an  incorrect  maintenance  al¬ 
location  chart  (MAC)  for  time  spent 
on  each  service  or  vehicle. 

Quite  the  contrary,  the  MAC  is 
calculated  based  on  extensive  testing 
and  observations  that  factor  in  how 
long  repairs  should  take  for  a  specific 
piece  of  equipment.  These  numbers 
are  then  put  into  a  larger  formula  that 
calculates  the  MARC  for  that  unit. 
The  issue  with  the  MARC  is  that  the 
formula  it  uses  to  authorize  mechan¬ 
ics  is  based  on  deployed  man-hours, 
not  garrison  man-hours. 

In  a  deployed  environment,  the 
MOS  availability  factor,  or  available 
Soldier  hours,  for  a  BSB  is  calculat¬ 
ed  at  62.12  hours  per  week  per  Sol¬ 
dier.  This  is  feasible  during  deployed 
operations  in  which  Soldiers  are 
working  12-hour  days,  seven  days 
per  week.  Not  so  in  a  garrison  envi¬ 
ronment  with  training  and  readiness 
requirements,  weekends,  federal  hol¬ 
idays,  budgetary  shortages,  and  task¬ 
ing  requirements. 

Coupled  with  the  high  operation¬ 
al  readiness  requirements  in  garri¬ 
son,  the  reduced  Soldier  availability 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  FSC 
mechanics  to  complete  the  required 
scheduled  and  unscheduled  services. 
Major  training  that  requires  the  sup¬ 
port  unit  Soldiers  to  participate  re¬ 
sults  in  even  more  days  that  vehicles 
are  deadlined. 

Army  Regulation  570-4,  Man¬ 
power  Management,  recognizes  the 
difference  in  garrison  and  deployed 
maintenance  and  further  concedes 
that  garrison  Soldiers  are  available 
less  often.  It  applies  an  MOS  avail¬ 


ability  factor  of  29  hours  per  Soldier 
per  week.  This  differs  greatly  from  the 
wartime  requirement  of  62.12  hours. 

With  the  continuing  transition 
from  major  combat  operations  over¬ 
seas  and  a  very  real  emphasis  on  op¬ 
erational  readiness  of  equipment  in 
garrison,  support  unit  MTOEs  need 
to  be  built  and  filled  based  on  a  com¬ 
promise  between  wartime  and  peace¬ 
time  requirements. 

Equipment  Shortages 

Commanders  of  SBCT  FSCs  have 
also  noticed  equipment  shortages. 
When  they  were  part  of  the  ABCT, 
the  FSCs  were  given  M1075  heavy 
expanded-mobility  tactical  truck 
(HEMTT)  palletized  load  systems 
(PLSs)  that  were  used  to  transport 
the  forward  repair  system  (FRS)  for 
the  combat  repair  teams  that  were  at¬ 
tached  to  line  companies. 

Each  FRS  weighs  24,600  pounds, 
or  about  12  short  tons.  This  was  not 
a  problem  for  the  PLS,  which  can 
carry  16.5  short  tons  because  of  its 
larger  engine  and  an  extra  axle.  It  is, 
however,  a  problem  for  the  Ml  120 
HEMTT  load  handling  system 
(LHS),  which  has  a  carrying  capacity 
of  11  short  tons.  Almost  identical  to 
the  PLS  in  looks  and  function,  it  has 
one  less  axle  and  a  smaller  engine. 

SBCT  FSCs  do  not  have  PLS  vari¬ 
ants  as  part  of  their  MTOEs,  so  they 
are  left  with  the  reduced  carrying 
capacity  of  the  LHS  to  move  their 
FRSs.  The  M1075  trailers  that  are 
paired  with  both  the  PLS  and  LHS 
are  authorized  to  haul  16.5  short 
tons,  but  only  when  paired  with  a 
PLS.  With  the  LHS,  the  trailers  that 
are  rated  at  16.5  short  tons  can  hold 
only  11  short  tons  if  the  LHS  already 
has  a  full  load  on  the  front. 

An  FRS  can  be  moved  with  an 
LHS,  but  it  puts  severe  strain  on  the 
hydraulics  and  the  operator  must 
manually  override  the  weight  sensor 
on  the  vehicle  that  indicates  that  the 
load  it  is  lifting  is  too  heavy.  To  have 
a  workaround  in  place  that  requires 
operators  to  override  safety  proto¬ 
cols  is  irresponsible  and  foolish,  es¬ 
pecially  when  any  perceived  savings 


between  the  PLS  and  LHS  would  be 
lost  when  one  considers  the  impact 
of  rupturing  the  vehicle’s  hydraulics 
or  injuring  a  Soldier. 

In  an  SBCT,  all  equipment  must 
be  able  to  be  airlifted  by  C-130  Her¬ 
cules.  The  PLS,  with  its  slightly  larger 
size,  is  too  large  to  fit  on  the  aircraft. 
The  solution  was  to  go  with  the  less 
capable  LHS,  sacrificing  lift  capacity 
for  mobility. 

However,  the  C-130  airlift  re¬ 
quirement  works  only  with  the  older, 
lighter,  flat-bottomed  Stryker.  The 
new  double-V-hull  models  that  make 
up  the  1st  SBCT  (and  will  soon  be¬ 
come  the  norm  for  all  Stryker  bri¬ 
gades)  are  simply  too  heavy  and  can 
be  airlifted  only  by  a  C-17  Globe- 
master  or  C-5  Galaxy  aircraft.  The 
PLSs  airlift  capability  problem  is 
now  a  moot  point. 

Convoy  Security 

For  years,  SBCTs  have  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  at  the  forefront  of 
research  and  development  for  armor, 
mobility,  communications,  weapons, 
and  optics.  Still,  their  support  units' 
vehicles  have  limited  capabilities, 
especially  concerning  armor  and 
self-defense. 

FSCs  spend  inordinate  amounts 
of  time  on  the  road  moving  supplies, 
often  within  just  a  few  kilometers 
of  the  front  line.  Although  M66 
ring  mounts  can  be  fitted  onto  most 
FSC  vehicles  for  self-defense  during 
convoy  operations,  FSCs  are  done  a 
great  disservice  by  not  being  autho¬ 
rized  up-armored  humvees  for  con¬ 
voy  operations. 

A  standard  FSC  supporting  a 
Stryker  infantry  battalion  has  12 
soft-skinned  humvees  by  MTOE. 
These  humvees  are  often  outdated 
M998s  fitted  with  Blue  Force  Track¬ 
ing  or  Joint  Capabilities  Release  and 
used  by  the  commander  or  distribu¬ 
tion  platoon  leader  as  convoy  escort 
or  mission  command  vehicles.  Older 
versions  in  the  FSCs  also  lack  the  ca¬ 
pability  to  have  a  mounted  weapons 
system. 

FSCs  need  up-armored  humvees 
with  crew-served  weapon  mounting 
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capability.  FSCs  have  enough  crew- 
served  weapons  available  to  arm  a 
sufficient  number  of  vehicles,  so  why 
waste  the  maneuverability  and  speed 
of  a  humvee  by  not  properly  equip¬ 
ping  it  with  a  larger  caliber  weapon? 
After  the  dissolution  of  reconnais¬ 
sance  squadrons  across  the  Army 
(11  have  dissolved  so  far),  plenty 
of  up-armored  humvees  should  be 
available  to  units  that  need  them. 

Furthermore,  FSC  vehicles  lack 
the  sophisticated  communications 
equipment  that  their  maneuver 
brethren  possess.  Forward  support 
units  still  lack  authorizations  for  ad¬ 
vanced  radios,  such  as  the  Harris  or 
multiband  inter/intra  team  radio,  and 
internal  communications  systems 
within  their  vehicles. 

Maintenance  Shortfalls 

A  lack  of  proper  maintenance 
equipment  further  complicates  mat¬ 
ters  for  the  FSCs.  The  FSCs  have 
a  shortage  of  contact  trucks  to  be 
paired  with  maneuver  companies.  In 
the  past,  the  contact  truck  and  con¬ 
tact  team  (usually  consisting  of  two 
skilled  mechanics)  would  be  part  of 
the  combat  repair  team.  They  would 
hold  fast  in  the  company  trains,  di¬ 
rectly  behind  the  front  line,  but  they 
also  could  be  quickly  dispatched  for 
expedient  repairs  on  a  vehicle  or 
piece  of  equipment. 

All  SBCT  FSCs  are  short  by  one 
contact  truck.  For  example,  a  Stryker 
reconnaissance  squadron  has  three 
line  troops,  but  the  FSC  has  only  two 
contact  trucks  to  support  them.  This 
formula  is  repeated  with  every  FSC 
across  the  formation.  Each  is  short 
one  vehicle  that  is  needed  to  go  with 
that  last  maneuver  troop. 

Where  are  these  extra  contact 
trucks?  Six  of  them  reside  with  the 
BSB,  authorized  to  the  maintenance 
company.  During  decisive  action, 
the  BSA,  which  accommodates  the 
entire  BSB  maintenance  company, 
sits  anywhere  from  25  to  30  kilo¬ 
meters  back  from  the  forward  line 
of  troops. 

Furthermore,  the  maintenance  com¬ 
pany  is  largely  immobile  in  the  BSA. 


The  FSCs  expedite  repairs  at  their 
respective  unit  maintenance  collec¬ 
tion  points,  which  are  located  for¬ 
ward  and  are  more  than  capable  of 
doing  repairs  on  their  own. 

The  maintenance  company  has  six 
contact  trucks,  yet  it  does  not  have 
the  Stryker  mechanics  authorized 
to  man  them.  In  fact,  four  of  these 
six  contact  trucks  are  assigned  to  the 
ground  support  equipment  section, 
made  up  of  generator  mechanics  who 
are,  by  MTOE,  unable  to  man  all  the 
vehicles  assigned  to  the  section. 

If  the  intent  is  for  these  assets  to  be 
attached  just  prior  to  combat  opera¬ 
tions,  why  not  just  make  them  part 
of  the  FSCs  from  the  beginning?  At¬ 
taching  them  later  is  like  reverting  to 
the  LST  concept — tailoring  support 
packages  based  on  need. 

The  late  addition  of  a  maintenance 
team  puts  that  team  out  of  the  loop 
on  its  new  organizations  tactics, 
techniques,  procedures,  and  leader¬ 
ship  styles.  The  old  adage,  “the  team 
that  trains  together,  wins  together,” 
can  be  applied  here. 

Fuel  Truck  Shortages 

FSCs  also  have  a  support  asset 
shortage  when  it  comes  to  M978 
HEMTT  2,500-gallon  fuel  tankers. 
Each  FSC  has  one  less  fuel  truck 
than  the  number  of  maneuver  com¬ 
panies  it  needs  to  support.  The  pro¬ 
posed  fix  for  this  is  the  modular  fuel 
system  (MFS). 

With  only  two  M978s  authorized 
in  the  FSCs,  the  option  exists  to 
transform  assigned  LHSs  into  fuelers 
with  an  MFS  tank  on  the  back,  thus 
leaving  a  trailer  open  to  carry  addi¬ 
tional  supplies. 

Another  option  is  to  create  a 
service  station  fuel  point  with  the 
M978s  or  MFS  where  Strykers  cy¬ 
cle  through.  This  was  already  tested 
during  a  4th  Squadron,  2nd  Cavalry 
Regiment,  combat  training  center 
rotation.  At  times,  the  distribution 
section  would  emplace  a  service  sta¬ 
tion  resupply  point  for  class  IIIB 
(bulk  petroleum,  oils,  and  lubricants) 
and  class  V  (ammunition),  and  sev¬ 
eral  troops  would  cycle  through  the 


same  location. 

This  is  feasible  in  set-piece  op¬ 
erations  (moving  troops  in  column 
into  a  screen,  for  example),  but  the 
most  realistic  training  the  squadron 
conducted  demonstrated  that  this 
concept  of  resupply  was  too  central¬ 
ized  and  not  dispersed  enough  for 
fluid  operations.  A  cavalry  squadron 
conducting  a  screen  or  zone  recon¬ 
naissance  is  spread  over  30  to  50 
kilometers,  often  with  mission  ob¬ 
jectives  that  require  distinctly  differ¬ 
ent  logistics  packages.  Supporting  a 
Stryker  formation  with  just  two  fuel 
tankers  in  this  case  is  not  feasible. 

Recommendations 

What  are  the  best  ways  to  fix  the 
problems  in  the  FSCs  and  keep  costs 
down?  For  most  of  the  issues,  the 
fixes  are  simply  to  make  better  use  of 
the  resources  already  at  hand. 

Personnel.  First,  the  manning  por¬ 
tion  of  the  MTOE  needs  to  change. 
FSCs  need  viable  command  posts 
and  training  rooms  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  pull  personnel  from  already 
stretched  platoons.  Front  line  sup¬ 
port  units  need  a  robust  headquarters 
section  with  specialized  personnel, 
just  like  line  units  do. 

The  supply  sergeant  position 
should  be  redesignated  as  an  E-6 
like  it  was  previously.  Signal  support 
system  specialists  can  be  moved  from 
the  maneuver  battalion  S-6  section 
to  the  FSC,  but  this  is  just  a  tempo¬ 
rary  fix.  The  FSCs  need  a  dedicated 
communications  representative  on 
hand,  always. 

Having  an  operations  sergeant 
and  operations  assistant,  like  in  the 
cavalry  squadron,  would  bolster  the 
FTCP  and  make  it  a  much  more 
viable  command  node.  In  garrison, 
these  Soldiers  could  serve  as  the 
training  room  noncommissioned 
officer-in-charge  and  orderly  room 
clerk  or  armorer. 

Currently,  the  distribution  platoon 
lacks  gunners.  For  FSCs  that  decide 
to  equip  their  LHSs  with  crew- 
served  weapons,  the  truck  com¬ 
manders  would  have  to  act  as  the 
gunners  as  well. 
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Expecting  the  Army  to  fill  FSC 
maintenance  shortfalls  based  on 
peacetime  requirements  in  a  down¬ 
sizing  Army  may  be  a  bridge  too  far. 
However,  it  would  be  worthwhile  to 
relook  the  available  man-hours  in 
garrison  and  raise  the  authorization 
of  mechanics  by  10  percent  across 
the  board.  This  would  mean  an  ex¬ 
tra  three  or  four  mechanics  in  each 
FSC. 

Vehicles .  Second,  major  end  item 
distribution  and  MTOE  authoriza¬ 
tions  need  to  be  relooked.  Provide 
PLSs  to  the  FSCs  so  that  they  can 
lift  and  transport  their  FRSs  and 
excessive  amounts  of  class  V  (in 
the  case  of  the  fires  battalion  FSC). 
PLSs  can  be  fielded  from  either  the 
combat  sustainment  support  battal¬ 
ion  or  BSB  and  traded  for  the  LHSs 
that  the  FSCs  already  have. 

During  my  last  National  Training 
Center  rotation  with  the  ABCT,  the 
UMCP  jumped  no  less  than  four 
times  during  decisive  action  oper¬ 
ations,  requiring  each  FRS  to  be 
picked  up  and  transported  each  time. 

Provide  an  extra  2,500-gallon  fuel 
tanker  truck  to  each  FSC  from  the 
BSB  s  distribution  company  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  shortage  of  mobile  refueling 
capability.  The  distribution  company 
has  10  2,500-gallon  tankers  and  10 
MFSs. 

Giving  one  2,500-gallon  tanker  to 
each  FSC  would  leave  the  distribu¬ 
tion  company  with  four  in  addition 
to  the  MFSs  it  would  retain.  This 
is  more  than  enough  equipment  to 
push  logistics  packages  from  the 
BSA  to  each  FTCP  while  still  pro¬ 
viding  retail  bulk  fuel  in  the  BSA. 

FSCs  can  also  turn  three  of  their 
LHSs  into  fuelers  using  the  MFS  and 
attach  a  trailer  to  bring  out  addition¬ 
al  supplies.  This  configuration  would 
allow  LHSs  to  be  assigned  to  each 
of  their  respective  line  units  while 
transporting  fuel  and  some  other 
commodities  like  class  V  or  class  IX 
(repair  parts)  on  one  platform. 

It  seems  that  this  option  was  not 
thought  through  with  the  MTOE 
redesign.  There  are  only  a  total  of 
four  petroleum  supply  specialists 


(MOS  92F)  assigned,  thus  two  in 
each  authorized  M978.  There  are  no 
additional  92F  Soldiers  to  operate 
the  MFSs.  Any  proposed  solution 
would  require  the  redistribution  of 
the  92F  Soldiers  and  would  leave  one 
M978  without  any  92Fs  to  man  it. 

Furthermore,  using  three  tank 
racks  to  take  up  pallet  space  on  the 
LHS  will  test  the  FSC  load  out  ca¬ 
pability.  The  BSB’s  maintenance 
company  can  supply  each  FSC  with 
an  extra  contact  truck.  This  would 
leave  the  maintenance  company  with 
none,  but  they  are  not  the  ones  doing 
expeditious  repairs  at  the  front;  the 
FSCs  are. 

The  maintenance  company  would 
still  maintain  its  own  FRSs  and 
wreckers  in  the  BSA  to  perform 
services  and  repairs  as  needed.  Put 
the  contact  trucks  where  they  can 
have  the  most  positive  impact.  The 
maintenance  platoon,  even  with  the 
MTOE  change,  has  sufficient  per¬ 
sonnel  to  effectively  man  these  extra 
vehicles.  It  would  just  take  careful 
consideration  from  the  FSC  leaders 
on  how  best  to  assign  these  Soldiers 
to  the  vehicles. 

Equipment .  Third,  upgrade  the 
equipment.  If  the  expectation  is  that 
FSCs  will  deploy  with  the  equipment 
that  they  have  in  garrison,  then  the 
current  humvee  fleet  that  exists  in 
the  FSCs  will  not  suffice.  They  need 
ballistic  armor  and  gunner  protec¬ 
tive  kits.  The  added  defense,  mobil¬ 
ity,  and  security  that  these  provide  in 
addition  to  their  mission  command 
capability  cannot  be  overlooked. 

FSCs  are  behind  the  times  with¬ 
out  advanced  radios  or  internal  ve¬ 
hicle  communications.  Providing 
these  would  allow  FSCs  to  com¬ 
municate  better  internally  and  ex¬ 
ternally  during  both  mounted  and 
dismounted  operations. 

The  Positives 

The  FSC  concept  in  the  SBCT  has 
some  very  positive  points.  For  one, 
the  overall  mission  command  capa¬ 
bility  that  exists  in  an  FSC  is  much 
better  than  it  was  under  the  LST 
concept.  An  FSC  has  dedicated  po¬ 


sitions  for  its  commander  (a  captain), 
first  sergeant,  executive  officer,  and 
distribution  platoon  leader. 

Often  in  the  LST,  the  mission 
command  was  left  to  a  lieutenant  or 
warrant  officer.  In  an  FSC,  a  logistics 
captain  and  first  sergeant  make  up 
the  command  team,  so  the  warrant 
officer  can  focus  on  maintenance  and 
the  lieutenants  take  responsibilities 
as  the  executive  officer  and  distribu¬ 
tion  platoon  leader. 

In  spite  of  the  issues  addressed 
earlier,  the  maintenance  setup  of  the 
FSC  does  allow  it  to  set  up  a  via¬ 
ble  UMCP  that  can  quickly  recover 
and  repair  vehicles  with  the  wrecker 
support  and  forward  repair  systems 
available.  The  field  feeding  section 
in  an  FSC  is  robust.  With  its  au¬ 
thorized  equipment,  it  is  more  than 
prepared  to  support  the  warfighters 
wherever  they  are. 

The  FSC,  even  with  the  reduced 
number  of  vehicles  and  personnel, 
has  proven  it  can  still  move  itself 
in  one  lift  to  a  field  or  combat  en¬ 
vironment  and  support  Strykers  by 
establishing  viable  support  nodes  in 
the  form  of  the  FTCP  and  UMCP. 
For  this  to  happen  effectively,  FSC 
leaders  need  to  plan  their  load  outs 
carefully  and  manage  their  personnel 
responsibly. 

FSCs  can  currently  provide  very 
effective  support  to  the  SBCT,  but 
there  are  still  lingering  issues  that 
must  be  scrutinized  to  allow  for  bet¬ 
ter  efficiency  and  efficacy.  A  slight 
reshuffling  and  addition  of  materiel 
and  personnel  will  solve  many  of  the 
problems  within  the  FSC  with  limit¬ 
ed  or  no  cost. 


Capt.  Adam  Dyet  is  the  brigade  S-4  in 
the  1st  Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Team, 
4th  Infantry  Division,  at  Fort  Carson, 
Colorado.  He  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree 
in  political  science  from  the  University 
of  Arizona.  He  is  a  Demonstrated  Master 
Logistician  and  graduate  of  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Officer  Basic  Course  and  Com¬ 
bined  Logistics  Captains  Career  Course. 
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The  330th  Transportation  Battalion  planned  and  executed 
a  home-station  field  training  exercise  to  prepare  for  expe¬ 
ditionary  warfare. 


By  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  D.  Blanding,  Capt.  Joshua  S.  Weintraub,  and  1st  Lt.  Benjamin  Gibbs 


A  noncommissioned  officer  mans  the  m249  machine  gun  to  provide  perime¬ 
ter  security  Feb.  24 ,  2015 ,  during  the  30th  Transportation  Battalions field 
training  exercise.  ( Photo  by  Sgt.  Anthony  Palmer j 


Lately,  “getting  back  to  the  ba¬ 
sics”  is  a  common  saying  heard 
across  our  Army.  The  Army  is 
returning  to  its  pre-9/11  way  of  pre¬ 
paring  units  for  future  combat  op¬ 
erations.  In  other  words,  training  at 
home  station  and  at  combat  training 
centers  will  be  more  routine  than 
constructing  deployment  equipment 
lists  through  the  Transportation  Co¬ 
ordinator’s  Automated  Information 
for  Movements  System  II  (TC— 
AIMS  II)  and  attending  medical 
screening  appointments  at  the  Sol¬ 
dier  readiness  center. 

Before  9/11,  units  rotated  fre¬ 
quently  through  training  centers, 
mainly  the  National  Training  Center 
at  Fort  Irwin,  California,  the  Joint 
Readiness  Training  Center  at  Fort 
Polk,  Louisiana,  and  the  Joint  Mul¬ 
tinational  Readiness  Center  in  Ho- 
henfels,  Germany.  The  focus  of  these 
centers  is  to  improve  the  probability 
for  success  in  the  event  of  military 
operations,  most  of  which  will  be 
conducted  in  austere  environments 
on  short  notice.  This  type  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  frequently  known  as  expedi¬ 
tionary  warfare. 


Expeditionary  Logistics 

Expeditionary  warfare  has  two  sig¬ 
nificant  characteristics:  deploying  on 
short  notice  and  living  and  working 
in  areas  without  electricity  and  cli¬ 
mate  control  and  where  force  pro¬ 
tection  levels  mandate  the  prolonged 
use  of  body  armor  and  chemical  pro¬ 
tection  equipment. 

In  the  Army’s  array  of  forces,  many 
types  of  units  can  provide  potable 
water,  electricity,  chemical  decon¬ 
tamination,  and  other  requirements 
for  sustaining  combat  operations  in 
an  austere  environment.  Basic  Soldier 
skills  center  on  providing  first  aid, 
chemical  and  defensive  protection, 
communications,  personal  hygiene 
supplies,  and  preventive  measures  to 
reduce  noncombat-related  injuries 
and  illnesses.  The  Army  must  remain 
current  on  these  skills  in  order  to 
fight  in  expeditionary  operations. 

To  be  successful,  we  must  be  able 
to  feed  ourselves,  maintain  our  own 
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equipment,  provide  electricity,  wash 
our  own  laundry,  and  dispose  of  our 
own  waste  in  an  efficient  and  tacti¬ 
cal  manner.  In  other  words,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  live  without  the  use 
of  the  Logistics  Civil  Augmentation 
Program  (LOGCAP)  and  the  ame¬ 
nities  that  contractors  provide. 

During  the  third  iteration  of  the 
LOGCAP  contract,  KBR,  which  was 
the  sole  contractor,  provided  both 
supply  and  field  services  operations, 
including  all  nine  classes  of  supply, 
laundry  and  bath,  food  services,  bil¬ 
leting,  and  information  management. 
It  also  provided  other  operations  and 
services,  such  as  power  generation 
and  distribution,  engineering  and 
construction,  and  physical  security 
in  the  form  of  perimeter  fencing  and 
barrier  maintenance. 

Many  of  our  Soldiers  do  not  know 
what  it  is  like  to  deploy  to  an  area  of 
operations  without  contractors  and 
the  amenities  they  provide  to  ensure 
comfort  and  survival.  Soldier  skills 
like  burning  manure  or  conducting 
bird  baths  are  no  longer  highlighted 
during  home-station  training  be¬ 
cause  units  are  used  to  having  KBR 
on  site.  Many  Soldiers  assume  that 
containerized  housing  units  will  be 
available  upon  arrival  in  theater. 

As  the  Army  transitions  back  to 
a  force  of  preparation,  Soldiers  of 
all  military  occupational  specialties 
must  be  reminded  that  future  de¬ 
ployments  will  be  more  expedition¬ 
ary  in  nature.  We  must  focus  on  our 
basic  Soldier  skills  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  demands  of  expedition¬ 
ary  warfare.  Home-station  training 
must  focus  on  the  fundamentals  of 
basic  Soldier  skills  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  austere  environments.  This 
is  especially  true  for  logisticians, 
who  normally  are  the  first  ones  in 
and  the  last  ones  out. 

The  330th  MCB 

The  82nd  Sustainment  Brigade  is 
no  stranger  to  expeditionary  logistics. 
It  fulfills  its  role  of  providing  logis¬ 
tics  support  for  the  Global  Response 
Force  (GRF).  Being  a  member  of  the 
GRF  requires  units  to  be  ready  at  all 


times  to  deploy  to  some  of  the  world  s 
harshest  environments.  This  requires 
constant  training  on  the  tasks  and 
skills  required  in  such  environments. 

The  330th  Transportation  Bat¬ 
talion,  a  movement  control  battal¬ 
ion  (MCB)  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina,  and  assigned  to  the 
82nd  Sustainment  Brigade,  recently 
rehearsed  deploying  to  and  setting  up 
operations  within  an  austere  and  un¬ 
developed  operational  environment. 

Currently,  the  330th  MCB  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  headquarters  and  head¬ 
quarters  detachment  (HHD),  the 
403rd  Inland  Cargo  Transfer  Com¬ 
pany  (ICTC),  the  261st  Movement 
Control  Team  (MCT),  and  the 
329th  MCT.  Two  additional  MCTs, 


the  609th  and  the  610th,  are  current¬ 
ly  deployed  in  support  of  contingen¬ 
cy  operations. 

Although  each  company  provides 
a  unique  capability,  the  battalions 
primary  mission  is  to  provide  unin¬ 
terrupted  in- transit  visibility  (ITV) 
of  personnel,  cargo,  and  equipment 
and  the  discharge,  loading,  and  trans¬ 
shipment  of  cargo  at  ports  and  nodes 
within  a  theater  of  operations. 

Key  to  this  mission  is  providing 
for  reception,  staging,  onward  move¬ 
ment,  and  integration  through  various 
transportation  nodes.  These  include  a 
central  receiving  and  shipping  point 
(CRSP),  an  arrival/departure  airfield 
control  group  (A/DACG),  and  an 
entry  control  point  (ECP). 
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The  330th  Transportation  Battal¬ 
ion  set  up  this  battalion  headquar¬ 
ters  command  post  Feb.  24 ,  2015 , 
during  its  field  training  exercise 
focusing  on  mission  command. ' 
defensive  positions,  and  other  war¬ 
fighting  skills  to  prepare  Soldiers 
for  expeditionary  warfare.  ( Photo 
by  Sgt.  Anthony  Palmer j 


In  order  to  prepare  for  its  missions 
and  focus  on  basic  Soldier  skills, 
the  battalion  conducted  a  week- 
long  field  training  exercise  (FTX) 
at  home  station  at  Fort  Bragg.  This 
valuable  training  took  place  Feb.  23 
to  27,  2015,  during  adverse  weather 
conditions.  Freezing  rain,  snow,  and 
persistent  ice  added  an  element  of  re¬ 
alism  to  the  training  event. 

The  Training  Plan 

In  preparation  for  the  FTX,  the 
commander  of  the  330th  MCB  pro¬ 
vided  a  clear  vision  for  the  exercise. 
As  early  as  October  2014,  his  stated 
intent  was  for  the  330th  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  operate  in  any  environment. 
The  battalion  would  accomplish  this 


by  going  back  to  the  fundamentals 
of  Army  planning  and  soldiering — 
things  that  had  not  been  done  by  this 
particular  MCB  for  quite  some  time. 

The  plan  included  these  stated 
training  objectives: 

□  Complete  the  military  decision¬ 
making  process. 

□  Establish  life  support,  to  include 
field  feeding. 

□  Establish  a  defensive  perimeter, 
to  include  dismounted  fighting 
positions,  triple-strand  concertina 
wire,  sector  sketches,  and  range 
cards. 

□  Establish  an  ECP  that  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  node  for  ITV. 

□  Establish  a  maintenance  area. 


□  Establish  a  CRSP  yard. 

The  329th  MCT  would  execute  its 
direct- support  mission  as  a  part  of 
the  GRF  in  support  of  the  2nd  Bri¬ 
gade  Combat  Team,  82nd  Airborne 
Division.  An  element  of  B  Compa¬ 
ny,  407th  Brigade  Support  Battal¬ 
ion,  would  be  included  in  the  FTX 
to  exercise  its  joint  mission  of  man¬ 
aging  an  expeditionary  A/DACG 
in  support  of  the  brigade  during  a 
forced-entry  exercise. 

The  Exercise 

After  five  months  of  planning,  on 
Feb.  23,  2015,  the  330th  MCB  be¬ 
gan  the  FTX  with  an  early  morning 
alert,  which  tested  the  unit  s  system 
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of  recalling  assigned  personnel.  The 
alert  was  conducted  as  planned; 
however,  not  all  personnel  were 
properly  notified  through  the  recall 
procedure.  The  unit  discovered  that 
it  is  beneficial  to  safeguard  the  time 
of  the  alert;  this  information  should 
be  closely  held  among  the  battalion 
command  team. 

Another  recommendation  for  the 


troleum,  oils,  and  lubricants)  and  to 
act  as  the  opposing  force  (OPFOR) 
during  the  FTX. 

An  additional  challenge  for  the 
battalion  was  the  lack  of  tents  need¬ 
ed  for  life  support  and  the  mission 
command  center.  Again,  to  overcome 
this  challenge  the  battalion  relied  on 
a  sister  unit  for  support.  To  mitigate 
future  shortfalls,  the  MCB  used  end- 


One  challenge  the  unit  experienced  during  the  FTX 
was  balancing  garrison  requirements  and  taskings 
with  the  number  of  convoys  required  to  provide 
realistic  training. 


alert  process  is  to  conduct  month¬ 
ly  alerts  to  become  more  proficient 
in  meeting  the  two-hour  assembly 
standard.  Alert  rosters  should  be  val¬ 
idated  weekly  at  the  battalion  and 
company  levels.  The  battalion  and 
company  staff  duty  officers  should 
be  responsible  for  verifying  contact 
numbers. 

Following  the  alert,  the  companies 
prepared  their  units  for  convoy  oper¬ 
ations  in  preplanned  serials,  starting 
with  the  261st  MCT  and  the  HHD, 
which  led  the  quartering  party.  Con¬ 
voy  briefs  were  rehearsed  during  the 
rehearsal  of  concept  (ROC)  drill 
and  conducted  prior  to  movement. 
During  the  ROC  drill,  the  battalion 
drew  on  the  experience  of  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers  (NCOs)  in  order 
to  cover  the  relevant  elements  of  the 
convoy  brief. 

One  challenge  the  unit  experi¬ 
enced  during  the  FTX  was  bal¬ 
ancing  garrison  requirements  and 
taskings  with  the  number  of  convoys 
required  to  provide  realistic  train¬ 
ing.  To  overcome  this  shortfall,  the 
MCB  relied  heavily  on  its  sister  unit 
within  the  brigade,  the  189th  Com¬ 
bat  Sustainment  Support  Battalion, 
to  augment  the  serials.  The  MCB 
also  relied  on  the  189th  to  provide 
classes  I  (subsistence)  and  III  (pe¬ 


of-year  funds  to  buy  tents.  Do  not  let 
equipment  shortfalls  affect  opportu¬ 
nities  to  train.  If  possible,  build  rela¬ 
tionships  with  sister  units  to  fulfill 
requirements. 

Sister  units  need  to  partner  more 
for  training.  Units  normally  deploy 
locally  to  an  FTX  with  only  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  units.  But  training  mul¬ 
tiple  units  at  the  same  time  at  home 
station  has  value. 

On  the  battlefield,  units  rely  on 
each  other.  During  the  process,  they 
build  valuable  relationships.  Rela¬ 
tionships  are  an  important  tenet  of 
team  building.  Ultimately,  by  com¬ 
bining  efforts,  training  becomes 
more  realistic. 

Training  Opportunities 

Units  reacted  to  the  OPFOR  for 
the  duration  of  the  exercise,  starting 
with  a  chemical  attack  once  the  quar¬ 
tering  party  arrived  on  the  ground. 
The  battalion  chemical  NCO  led  the 
effort  to  test  the  units'  reaction  to  the 
chemical  threat.  Once  the  threat  was 
cleared,  all  units  got  to  work. 

The  261st  MCT  immediately  set 
up  the  main  ECP  and  tracked  unit 
movements.  The  HHD  began  setting 
up  its  fighting  positions,  the  mobile 
kitchen  trailer,  and  the  tactical  oper¬ 
ations  center.  And  the  403rd  ICTC 


began  setting  up  its  fighting  posi¬ 
tions,  maintenance  tent,  and  CRSP 
yard.  All  three  companies  also  set  up 
a  defensive  perimeter  secured  with 
concertina  wire  and  range  cards  with 
sector  sketches — a  lost  skill  for  many 
sustainment  units. 

Taking  advantage  of  another  train¬ 
ing  opportunity,  the  329th  MCT 
processed  through  the  Fort  Bragg  A/ 
DACG  operated  by  the  403rd  ICTC 
before  moving  to  Area  of  Operations 
Duke  to  exercise  the  outload  process 
for  the  battalion.  New  Soldiers  saw 
firsthand  what  it  takes  to  deploy  us¬ 
ing  aerial  assets.  They  conducted  pre¬ 
inspections,  corrected  deficiencies, 
and  measured  the  center  weight  and 
balance  of  the  equipment. 

The  Air  Force  provided  a  team 
to  do  a  joint  inspection,  solidifying 
an  understanding  of  the  amount  of 
time  and  effort  it  actually  takes  for 
units  to  flow  through  an  A/DACG 
and  fly  out  on  an  actual  mission. 
The  Soldiers  also  pinged  the  unit’s 
radio  frequency  identification  tags 
using  the  national  radio  frequency 
ITV  server  as  the  equipment  went 
through  different  nodes  within  the 

A/DACG. 

The  lessons  that  the  329th  MCT 
learned  during  the  outload  process 
were  shared  with  the  battalions  sub¬ 
ordinate  units  in  order  to  update 
standard  operating  procedures.  All 
units  stationed  on  a  power  projection 
platform  base,  such  as  Fort  Bragg, 
should  incorporate  this  process  into 
their  training  plans  to  identify  real- 
world  deployment  challenges  and 
shortfalls. 

Functional  Operations 

Once  the  training  area  was  fully  es¬ 
tablished,  the  companies  began  their 
functional  operations.  The  battalion 
staff  conducted  a  complete  sequence 
of  the  formal  military  decisionmak¬ 
ing  process  over  the  course  of  the 
week,  with  special  emphasis  on  mis¬ 
sion  analysis  and  intelligence  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  battlefield. 

The  403rd  ICTC  pushed  logistics 
packages  focused  on  maintenance. 
It  also  set  up  its  CRSP  yard  and 
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conducted  some  flatrack  exchang¬ 
es,  tracking  both  inbound  and  out¬ 
bound  shipping  procedures.  The 
261st  MCT  managed  the  ECP  and 
practiced  movement  control  func¬ 
tions  by  regulating  movement  into 
and  out  of  the  ECP. 

The  329th  MCT  was  poised  to 
deploy  farther  to  a  notional  for¬ 
ward  landing  strip  with  B  Company, 
407th  Brigade  Support  Battalion; 
however,  the  roads  were  closed  be¬ 
cause  of  bad  weather,  which  halt¬ 
ed  the  joint  training  portion  of  the 
FTX. 


The  329th  MCT  quickly  transi¬ 
tioned  to  focusing  solely  on  using 
TC-AIMS  II  to  write  and  read  ra¬ 
dio  frequency  identification  tags  for 
403rd  ICTC  vehicles  convoying  as 
part  of  a  logistics  package.  Although 
the  full  training  value  of  practicing 
with  the  supported  unit  was  ham¬ 
pered  because  of  the  weather,  the 
Soldiers  were  able  to  practice  critical 
transportation  management  skills  in 
the  field. 

FTX  Lessons  Learned 

Many  lessons  were  learned  from 


the  FTX.  For  example,  during  one 
of  the  chemical  attacks,  Soldiers  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  unfamiliar  with  how  to 
react  to  the  scenario.  One  recom¬ 
mendation  is  to  rehearse  all  battle 
drills  down  to  the  Soldier  level.  The 
MCB  practiced  reacting  to  a  chem¬ 
ical  attack  during  its  leader-level 
ROC  drill;  it  evidently  did  not  make 
it  to  the  Soldier  level.  Leader’s  time 
training  is  a  good  forum  to  practice 
such  battle  drills. 

Another  lesson  learned  focused 
on  blank  ammunition.  Blank  am¬ 
munition  dunnage  was  compro- 
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mised  during  the  FTX  because  of 
numerous  master  scenario  events  list 
injects.  Thus,  units  should  consider 
conducting  a  police  call  for  brass  on 
the  spot  after  each  individual  inject. 

To  ensure  realism,  units  should 
use  the  multiple  integrated  laser 
engagement  system  to  identify  ca¬ 
sualties.  This  procedure  was  com¬ 
monplace  before  9/11. 

The  MCB  also  discovered  that  it 
was  better  prepared  for  a  real-world 
deployment  after  conducting  a 
joint  inspection  with  the  Air  Force 
during  the  FTX.  The  329th  MCT 
identified  shortfalls  that  would  have 
prevented  it  from  deploying  in  a  real- 
world  situation.  These  shortfalls  could 
be  a  hazardous  materials  declaration 


that  is  improperly  filled  out  or  insuf¬ 
ficiently  cleaned  vehicles. 

All  GRF  or  prepare-to-deploy- 
order  units  should  conduct  a  bi¬ 
monthly  inspection  to  ensure  ve¬ 
hicles  remain  up  to  standard  for 
deployment.  Unit  movement  offi¬ 
cers  should  make  and  maintain  joint 
inspection  binders  for  every  vehi¬ 
cle  and  all  secondary  cargo  in  their 
units;  this  will  save  valuable  time 
during  emergency  deployment  read¬ 
iness  exercises  and  deployments. 

Additionally,  unit  movement  of¬ 
ficers  must  refresh  their  skills  on 
systems  such  as  TC-AIMS  II  in 
order  to  properly  create  the  de¬ 
ployment  equipment  list  and  other 
pertinent  requirements  for  deploy¬ 


ment.  Refresher  courses  for  ship¬ 
ping  hazardous  materials  would  also 
be  beneficial.  Lastly,  using  observer- 
controllers  from  an  external  unit  to 
provide  unbiased  feedback  would 
have  been  beneficial  for  the  unit 
assessment. 

On  a  positive  note,  the  battalion 
met  its  start-point  times  because  it 
staged  all  vehicles  and  equipment  in 
the  motor  pool  before  the  weekend. 
The  success  was  attributed  to  con¬ 
ducting  precombat  checks  and  in¬ 
spections  prior  to  the  weekend  and 
having  another  inspection  right  be¬ 
fore  the  start  point.  The  checks  and 
inspections  also  reduced  the  need  to 
go  back  to  retrieve  essential  items 
for  survival  in  the  field. 


330th  Transportation  Battalion  Soldiers  are  confronted  Feb.  24 ,  2013,  with  a  simulated  angry  mob,  played  by  opposing 
force  Soldiers  from  the  189  th  Combat  Sustainment  Support  Battalion.  ( Photo  by  Sgt.  Anthony  Palmer) 
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The  ROC  Drill 

The  most  valuable  lesson  learned 
was  the  criticality  of  conducting 
a  ROC  drill  before  the  FTX.  The 
ROC  drill  focused  on  fundamentals 
and  operating  with  an  expeditionary 
mindset. 

It  allowed  leaders  and  subordinates 
to  develop  a  mental  picture  of  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  events  that  had  to  occur 
while  setting  up  and  operating  in  an 
austere  environment — skills  that  have 
been  hindered  by  the  prolonged  use 
ofLOGCAP. 

The  ROC  drill  enabled  social  learn¬ 
ing.  Social  learning  theory  centers  on 
the  belief  that  people  learn  by  inter¬ 
acting  with  each  other.  Many  people 
learn  best  through  social  interaction. 

People  are  less  likely  to  admit  not 
knowing  how  to  do  things  in  front 
of  peers  or  subordinates,  but  the 
ROC  drill  facilitates  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  learning  through  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Thus,  if  Soldiers  did  not  know 
beforehand,  they  would  know  after 
the  ROC  drill  without  having  to 
acknowledge  their  shortfalls.  In  this 
case,  everyone  benefits. 

A  ROC  drill  assists  an  organization 
with  synchronizing  the  training  with 
times,  places,  and  other  resources.  A 
simple  walk  through  or  tabletop  ex¬ 
ercise  can  help  leaders  visualize  how 
training  is  supposed  to  unfold,  what 
might  go  wrong,  and  how  the  train¬ 
ing  could  be  changed  or  adjusted  for 
intended  and  unintended  events. 

The  purpose  of  the  MCB’s  ROC 
drill  centered  on  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  tasks  of  the  FTX.  This  rehears¬ 
al  used  an  extremely  detailed  and 
comprehensive  terrain  model  that 
set  the  standard  for  all  future  ROC 
drills.  The  model  was  built  over  the 
course  of  five  weeks  by  the  Soldiers 
and  NCOs  of  the  battalion.  The  ter¬ 
rain  model  spanned  more  than  2,000 
square  feet  and  took  over  1,900  man¬ 
hours  to  construct. 

The  terrain  model,  located  at  the 
261st  MCT  unit  area,  featured  de¬ 
tailed  models  of  the  five  operational 
nodes.  The  nodes  included  the  330th 
MCB  motor  pool,  Intermediate 
Staging  Base  Dragon,  the  A/DACG, 


the  battalion  headquarters,  and  the  construction  and  a  thorough  ROC 
forward  landing  strip.  drill,  the  330th  MCB  went  into  the 

Connecting  all  operational  nodes  FTX  confident  in  its  plan  and  ready 
on  the  model  was  a  detailed  and  com-  for  all  contingencies.  Units  working 
prehensive  road  network  that  perfect-  together  and  Soldiers  executing  with 


The  most  valuable  lesson  learned  was  the  criticality 
of  conducting  a  ROC  drill  before  the  FTX. 


ly  mirrored  the  roads  in  and  around 
Fort  Bragg.  The  Soldiers  used  aerial 
imagery  and  detailed  maps  of  the 
Fort  Bragg  area  to  ensure  the  model 
was  precise  and  built  to  scale. 

Checkpoints  and  phase  lines  were 
represented  in  the  terrain  model. 
Other  key  elements  included  a  North 
seeking  arrow,  grid  lines  and  coordi¬ 
nates,  large  zoomed-in  views  of  the 
training  areas,  and  detailed  models  of 
trees  and  vegetation. 

The  terrain  model  also  included  a 
sectioned  off  area  called  the  “bull¬ 
pen,”  which  served  as  the  designat¬ 
ed  area  for  squad-level  personnel  to 
depict  their  actions  on  the  objective. 
For  example,  as  the  convoy  com¬ 
mander  discussed  his  unit’s  reaction 
procedures  for  a  chemical  attack,  his 
Soldiers  would  demonstrate  to  the 
group  by  donning  their  protective 
gear  and  using  their  equipment  to 
test  the  quality  of  the  air  to  ensure 
it  was  safe. 

After  the  battalion  ROC  drill,  the 
companies  within  the  unit  used  the 
terrain  model  to  rehearse  their  por¬ 
tions  of  the  mission.  Convoy  com¬ 
manders  used  the  model  to  brief  their 
movements,  ensuring  all  members  of 
the  unit  had  a  clear  understanding  of 
all  primary  and  alternate  routes. 

One  recommendation  for  im¬ 
provement  is  to  allow  more  time  be¬ 
tween  the  battalion  ROC  drill  and 
the  execution  of  the  FTX  in  order  to 
give  subordinate  units  more  time  to 
rehearse. 

After  many  hours  of  planning  and 


little-to-no  guidance  were  both  direct 
results  of  the  all-inclusive  rehearsal 
that  the  unit  executed.  Having  all  per¬ 
sonnel  operating  in  sync  was  critical 
to  the  overall  success  of  the  exercise. 


Lt.  Col.  Joseph  D.  Blanding  was  the 
commander  of  the  330th  Transporta¬ 
tion  Battalion.  He  holds  a  bachelor’s 
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University,  and  a  doctorate  degree  in 
education  from  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  at  Kansas  City.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Transportation  Officer  Basic  Course, 
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Capt.  Joshua  S.  Weintraub  is  the 
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olina.  He  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
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from  George  Mason  University  and  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Combined  Logistics 
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North  Carolina.  He  holds  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  economics  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  and  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Transportation  Officer  Basic 
Course. 
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Three  enhanced  speed  bag  systems  are  rigged  on  a  UH—60  Black  Hawk  helicopter  and  ready  for  resupply  Jan.  31,  2013 ,  at 
Bagram  Airfield,  Afghanistan.  ( Photo  by  Sgt.  1st  Class  Samuel M.  Bright) 

The  Enhanced  Speed  Bag  System 

The  enhanced  speed  bag  system  for  helicopter  resupply  is  a  crucial  development  in  aerial 
sustainment. 

■  By  Capt.  Jude  G.B.  Coe 


The  enhanced  speed  bag  sys¬ 
tem  (ESBS)  is  a  cutting-edge 
piece  of  equipment.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  facilitate  emergency  resup¬ 
ply  operations  from  a  UH-60  Black 
Hawk  helicopter  that  is  maintaining 
a  relatively  safe  altitude  (between  100 
and  110  feet)  and  a  reasonable  speed 
(20  knots).  The  ESBS  enables  Sol¬ 
diers  to  conduct  quick  and  accurate 


resupply  operations  while  avoiding 
enemy  small- arms  fire  and  rocket- 
propelled  grenades. 

Soldiers  from  A  Company  and 
H  Forward  Support  Company  3rd 
Battalion,  187th  Infantry  Regiment 
(Iron  Rakkasans),  101st  Airborne 
Division  (Air  Assault),  were  the  first 
to  test  this  piece  of  equipment  in 
Afghanistan.  An  introduction  to  the 


system  and  a  validation  exercise  with 
Task  Force  Talon  (the  3rd  General 
Aviation  Support  Battalion,  82nd 
Combat  Aviation  Brigade)  were 
both  conducted  at  Bagram  Airfield, 
Afghanistan,  from  December  2014 
to  January  2015. 

ESBS  Specifications 

The  ESBS  is  composed  of  the 
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multipurpose  cargo  bag  with  pad¬ 
ding,  one  speed  line  assembly  with 
a  cable  grip  that  is  used  to  facilitate 
the  descent  of  the  bag  from  the  air¬ 
craft,  one  linear  brake  system  that  is 
used  to  control  the  bags  descent,  two 
5,000-pound  carabiners  for  holding 
the  bags  in  place  inside  the  aircraft, 
one  multisetting  gauge  for  setting 
the  system  to  the  weight  of  each  bag, 
one  roll  of  tape  to  secure  extra  rope, 
and  four  manila  tags  for  marking  the 
contents  of  each  bag. 

Six  systems  can  be  rigged  in  a  Black 
Hawk  simultaneously.  Each  bag  can 
hold  a  maximum  of  200  pounds  of 
supplies.  All  six  bags  can  be  deployed 
from  the  aircraft  into  the  resupply 
area  at  the  same  time,  which  allows 
for  up  to  1,200  pounds  of  supplies 
per  aircraft  to  be  dropped. 

Each  bag  must  weigh  at  least  125 
pounds.  The  bags  are  gauged  using 
the  multisetting  gauge  before  they 
are  loaded  onto  the  aircraft.  Because 
of  the  length  of  the  rope  in  each  sys¬ 
tem,  the  aircraft  must  maintain  an 
altitude  between  100  and  110  feet 
during  the  deployment  of  the  bag. 

The  ESBS  can  be  used  during  day 
or  night  operations.  Once  deployed, 
the  bag  descends  at  a  speed  of  40  to 
50  feet  per  second,  which  allows  for 
a  quick  resupply.  The  resupply  area 
should  be  clear  of  any  personnel, 
and  the  bags  should  be  recovered 
only  when  the  crew  has  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  ground  troops  that  they 
have  finished  the  bag  deployments 
and  are  moving  from  the  resupply 
area. 

Finally,  the  aircraft  must  maintain 
a  hover  when  conducting  a  resupply 
with  an  ESBS  in  a  wooded  area.  This 
is  to  ensure  that  the  rope  does  not 
become  tangled  and  to  avoid  inju¬ 
ry  to  the  air  crew  and  the  troops  on 
ground. 

Preliminary  Instruction 

On  Dec.  20,  2014,  the  Rapid 
Equipping  Force  office  at  Bagram 
Airfield  conducted  an  ESBS  intro¬ 
duction  class  with  12  Iron  Rakkasans 
Soldiers  and  noncommissioned  offi¬ 
cers  from  A  Company  and  H  Com¬ 


pany.  The  training  and  introduction 
was  divided  into  two  sections.  The 
first  section  involved  an  outline  of  the 
purpose  of  the  ESBS,  an  in-depth  in¬ 
struction  on  how  to  properly  operate 
the  ESBS,  and  a  practical  exercise  to 
ensure  the  Soldiers  understood  how 
to  set  up  the  ESBS. 

The  second  portion  of  the  ESBS 
introduction  included  aviation  per¬ 
sonnel  from  Task  Force  Talon.  The 
introduction  comprised  ESBS  rig¬ 
ging  instructions  and  a  practical  ex¬ 
ercise.  The  result  of  the  training  was 
the  Iron  Rakkasans  and  Task  Force 
Talon  Soldiers'  concrete  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  to  set  up  and  rig  the  ESBS 
inside  a  Black  Hawk. 

Validation  Exercise 

After  two  joint  in-progress  reviews, 
Task  Force  Talon  and  the  Iron  Rak¬ 
kasans  agreed  on  a  date  of  Jan.  14, 


2015,  to  conduct  a  validation  exercise 
of  the  ESBS  to  ensure  its  effective¬ 
ness  in  theater.  A  Company  provid¬ 
ed  10  Soldiers  to  mark  a  pickup  site 
with  VS-17  signal  panel  markers  and 
to  maintain  communication  with  the 
aircraft  crew  deploying  the  ESBS. 

The  ground  crews  main  function 
was  to  extract  the  bags  from  the 
pickup  site  once  the  aircraft  executed 
the  supply  drop.  The  Iron  Rakkasans' 
leaders  were  on  the  ground  to  inspect 
each  ESBS  and  its  supplies,  ensuring 
that  both  the  bag  and  the  supplies 
were  still  intact. 

Four  crews  from  Task  Force  Talon 
certified  the  crews  in  ESBS  opera¬ 
tions.  The  forward  support  compa¬ 
ny's  first  sergeant  and  maintenance 
platoon  sergeant  each  pushed  one 
ESBS  from  the  aircraft.  Every  ESBS 
was  inspected  once  removed  from 
the  pickup  site. 


Sgt.  1st  Class  Kevin  Stanfield ,  a  maintenance  platoon  sergeant,  prepares  the 
rigging  for  an  enhanced  speed  bag  system  in  a  UH—60  Black  Hawk  helicopter  at 
Bagram  Airfield,  Afghanistan.  ( Photo  by  Capt.Jude  G.B.  Coe) 
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The  ESBSs  performed  remarkably 
well.  The  bags  contained  either  wa¬ 
ter,  meals  ready-to-eat,  ammunition 
(of  which  40-millimeter  rounds 
were  the  most  volatile),  or  sandbags. 
Two  bags  were  packed  with  more 
than  200  pounds  of  supplies  and 
withstood  a  drop  of  100  feet  onto  a 
rocky  surface. 

Advantages 

The  validation  exercise  showed 
that  the  ESBS  has  numerous  ad¬ 
vantages  and  few  disadvantages.  The 
most  distinct  advantage  is  that  the 
aircraft  can  maintain  a  relatively  safe 
altitude  and  speed,  rendering  it  less 
susceptible  to  enemy  small-arms  and 
rocket-propelled-grenade  fire. 

Since  the  ESBS  descends  at  40  to 
50  feet  per  second,  it  will  typically 
take  only  two  seconds  for  each  bag  to 
reach  the  ground.  This  factor  makes 
for  a  quick  resupply  and  subsequent 
exit  from  the  battlefield,  limiting  the 
aircraft’s  exposure  to  the  enemy. 

The  altitude  is  also  an  advantage 
because  using  the  ESBS  negates  the 
need  to  perform  the  type  of  resupply 
operations  in  which  the  supply  air¬ 


craft  must  hover  five  to  10  feet  off  the 
ground  during  an  extremely  hostile 
firefight.  This  type  of  resupply  not 
only  endangers  the  pilots  but  also  re¬ 
sults  in  the  enemy  obtaining  a  more 
precise  location  of  U.S.  forces. 

Another  advantage  of  this  system 
is  that  only  the  linear  brake  system 
and  the  two  carabiners  are  recover¬ 
able  items.  The  rest  of  the  system  is 
designed  to  be  used  once  and  is  not 
required  to  be  recovered. 

When  applicable,  the  ESBS  can 
replace  sling  sets,  cargo  nets,  or  cargo 
bags.  These  items  can  be  extremely 
difficult  to  recover  from  the  battle¬ 
field,  especially  during  a  fast-paced 
air  assault  operation  involving  nu¬ 
merous  units.  Both  the  carabiners 
and  linear  brake  system  are  compact 
enough  to  fit  inside  an  assault  pack 
and  can  easily  be  recovered  by  one 
Soldier. 

Disadvantages 

The  disadvantages  of  the  ESBS  are 
that  it  is  expensive  (approximately 
$1,000  per  system)  and  designed  to 
be  used  only  once.  The  bag  will  de¬ 
velop  tears  after  it  is  dropped  from 


an  aircraft,  rendering  it  useless  for 
future  operations.  Also,  its  smaller 
size  and  200-pound  capacity  essen¬ 
tially  constrains  its  use  to  classes  I 
(subsistence),  II  (clothing  and  indi¬ 
vidual  equipment),  V  (ammunition), 
and  VIII  (medical  materiel). 

Using  the  ESBS  for  class  III  (pe¬ 
troleum,  oils,  and  lubricants)  is  not 
recommended,  although  it  can  be 
done  by  using  fuel  cans,  removing 
the  top  covering  of  the  ESBS,  and 
securing  the  fuel  can  into  the  bag 
with  a  ratchet  strap  or  a  similar  de¬ 
vice.  This  should  be  done  only  during 
an  extreme  emergency  for  class  III 
resupply. 

Despite  its  disadvantages,  the  ESBS 
is  a  useful  system  when  it  is  necessary 
to  resupply  a  fighting  position  of  a 
company-sized  or  smaller  element 
with  classes  I,  II,  V,  and  VIII.  The 
ESBSs  design  allows  an  aircraft  to 
be  less  exposed  to  enemy  fire  during 
a  resupply  operation  and  allows  the 
troops  on  ground  to  receive  the  sup¬ 
plies  quickly. 

Using  the  ESBS  instead  of  sling 
sets,  cargo  nets,  and  cargo  bags  (when 
possible)  assists  in  property  account¬ 
ability  and  reduces  the  amount  of 
equipment  to  retrograde  from  the 
battlefield.  This  revolutionary  system 
has  the  potential  to  add  yet  another 
instrument  to  the  aerial  sustainment 
repository.  Based  on  the  validation 
exercise  at  Bagram  Airfield,  it  can 
withstand  the  toughest  of  terrain  to 
resupply  the  warfighter. 


Capt.  Jude  G.B.  Coe  is  the  command¬ 
er  of  the  Headquarters  and  Headquar¬ 
ters  Company,  626th  Brigade  Support 
Battalion,  3rd  Brigade  Combat  Team 
(Rakkasans),  101st  Airborne  Division 
(Air  Assault).  He  holds  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  criminal  justice  from  Long- 
wood  University  and  a  master’s  degree 
in  criminal  justice  from  Troy  Universi¬ 
ty.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Combined 
Logistics  Captains  Career  Course,  the 
Mortuary  Affairs  Officer  Course,  and 
the  Sabalauski  Air  Assault  School. 


1st  Sgt.  Shawn  Murk  and  a  crew  chief  from  the  82nd  Airborne  Divisions  Task 
Force  Talon  participate  in  the  enhanced  speed  bag  system  validation  exercise  Jan. 
31 ,  2013.  ( Photo  by  Sgt.  1st  Class  Samuel  M.  Bright) 
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A  Soldier from  the  Regimental  Support  Squadron ,  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment ,  works  on  an  engine  Jan.  28 \  2015 ,  a/ 
Fort  Irwin,  California.  Maintenance  is  one  of  many  areas  tracked  in  the  Global  Combat  Support  System— Army.  ( Photo  by 
Sgt.  Erik  A.  Thurman) 


GCSS-Army  Empowers  Company 
Commanders 


■  By  Capt.  W.  Sean  McGill  and  1st  Lt.  Evan  M.  FitzGerald 


Over  the  past  several  years,  the 
11th  Armored  Cavalry  Reg¬ 
iment  (ACR)  has  fielded  the 
Global  Combat  Support  System- 
Army  (GCSS-Army).  GCSS-Army 
Wave  2  is  being  deployed  to  fielding 
groups  throughout  the  Army,  and 
the  knowledge  the  11th  ACR  has 
acquired  could  potentially  ease  the 
transition. 

While  Wave  1  of  GCSS-Army 


provided  access  solely  to  supply  sup¬ 
port  activity  functions,  Wave  2  also 
provides  commanders  with  mainte¬ 
nance,  dispatching,  unit  supply,  and 
property  book  functions. 

Roles  in  GCSS-Army 

GCSS-Army  has  numerous  user 
roles.  Each  role  is  based  on  a  mili¬ 
tary  occupational  specialty  or  lead¬ 
ership  position. 


At  the  company  level,  command¬ 
ers’  rights  enable  them  to  view  mul¬ 
tiple  types  of  transactions  in  their 
organization  and  approve  dispatches 
and  other  basic  functions. 

These  rights  can  be  delegated  to 
other  members  of  the  unit,  such  as 
the  executive  officer.  The  executive 
officer,  being  the  supply  and  main¬ 
tenance  officer  for  the  company,  can 
have  the  rights  to  view  exactly  what 
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the  supply  room  and  maintenance 
sections  are  doing. 

Motor  sergeants  have  a  different 
role — one  that  allows  them  to  read 
and  write  in  several  maintenance 
functions.  The  supply  sergeant  has 
similar  rights  that  apply  solely  to  the 
supply  room. 

Maintenance 

Being  mission  capable  starts  with 
maintenance  operations  and  is  vi¬ 
tal  to  unit  readiness.  GCSS-Army 
allows  members  of  the  chain  of 
command  to  pull  equipment  status 
reports  (ESRs)  to  see  which  vehicles 
are  not  mission  capable.  (Informa¬ 
tion  is  pulled  from  the  ESR  using 
the  transaction  code  Z_EQUST.) 

The  ESR  provides  data  about  a 
piece  of  equipment  and,  more  im¬ 
portantly,  the  status  of  parts  on  order 
to  correct  faults.  Commanders  have 
this  ability  with  the  Standard  Army 
Maintenance  System-Enhanced; 
however,  GCSS-Army  gives  them 
the  flexibility  to  pull  this  informa¬ 
tion  from  any  location  along  with 


the  vehicle’s  history  and  unit  finan¬ 
cial  information.  These  functions  al¬ 
low  the  commander  to  make  timely 
decisions  without  the  delay  of  exter¬ 
nal  reports. 

Using  the  ESR,  the  commander 
or  executive  officer  can  determine 
the  dead-lining  fault,  the  estimated 
ship  date  of  the  repair  part,  and  the 
current  location  of  the  inbound  part. 
GCSS-Army  also  allows  the  chain 
of  command  to  see  the  vehicle’s  sta¬ 
tus  history  and  who  conducted  the 
last  service  on  the  vehicle. 

Dispatching 

Once  parts  are  received  and  the 
vehicle  is  fully  mission  capable,  dis¬ 
patching  occurs.  After  the  end-user 
has  completed  the  Department  of 
the  Army  Form  5988-E,  Equip¬ 
ment  Inspection  and  Maintenance 
Worksheet,  the  information  is  up¬ 
loaded  into  GCSS-Army. 

Pulling  information  from  licens¬ 
ing  functions  built  into  the  system, 
a  clerk  and  dispatching  personnel 
can  immediately  see  if  the  operator 


is  properly  licensed.  Although  it  does 
not  replace  premovement  checks  and 
inspections,  it  serves  as  an  addition¬ 
al  check  to  ensure  personnel  are  only 
using  equipment  they  are  certified  to 
operate. 

Once  the  company's  prescribed 
load  list  clerk  completes  the  dis¬ 
patching  packet,  the  information 
is  sent  to  the  dispatching  authority 
through  GCSS-Army.  Using  the 
Systems,  Applications,  and  Products 
in  Data  Processing  (SAP)  Business 
Workplace  T-code,  an  approver  can 
view  who  is  trying  to  dispatch  a  ve¬ 
hicle  before  approving  it. 

With  the  ability  to  dispatch  from 
afar  with  a  single  click  comes  the  po¬ 
tential  loss  of  face  time  in  the  motor 
pool.  However,  the  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  multitask  may  outweigh 
this  risk. 

Supply 

As  the  manager  of  the  command¬ 
ers  hand  receipt,  the  supply  sergeant 
uses  GCSS-Army  to  keep  supply 
functions  up  to  date.  Property  Book 


A  Soldier  from  the  Regimental  Support  Squadron ,  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment ,  uses  the  Global  Combat  Support 
System-Army  Jan.  28,  2015,  at  Fort  Irwin,  California.  (Photo  by  Sgt.  Erik  A.  Thurman) 
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Unit  Supply  Enhanced  is  a  stove- 
piped  system  and  has  difficulty  pull¬ 
ing  information  from  other  systems, 
but  GCSS-Army  uses  information 
from  other  systems  with  similar  cod¬ 
ing.  This  makes  ordering  expend¬ 
able  class  II  (clothing  and  individual 
equipment)  items  easier. 

Once  an  order  has  been  placed,  it 
progresses  through  different  auto¬ 
mated  gates  and  gatekeepers  before 
the  order  is  confirmed.  One  of  these 
gates  is  the  T-code  ME5A,  a  list  of 
purchase  requisitions  that  can  be 
accessed  by  budget  officers.  ME5A 
and  other  gates  ensure  that  the  right 
item  is  put  on  order  and  information 
that  is  entered  incorrectly  is  more 
noticeable. 

Once  an  item  has  passed  through 
the  purchasing  process,  T-codes 
such  as  VL06I,  the  inbound  delivery 
monitor,  can  be  used  to  determine 
its  status  in  the  Army  supply  system. 
After  the  order  has  been  verified,  it 
can  be  tracked  until  it  arrives  at  the 
supply  support  activity  for  pickup. 


Property  Book 

After  pickup,  the  supply  sergeant 
can  move  the  item  within  GCSS- 
Army  by  assigning  it  to  a  storage 
location,  where  a  clerk  will  update 
the  commander  s  hand  receipt.  This 
ability  allows  for  automatic  updates 
in  the  system  to  sub-hand  receipts 
and  plays  a  large  role  in  the  change 
of  command  inventory  process. 

For  both  the  incoming  and  out¬ 
going  commanders,  the  change  of 
command  inventory  is  incredibly 
important.  For  this  purpose,  GCSS- 
Army  can  generate  the  primary 
hand  receipt,  sub-hand  receipts,  and 
hand  receipts  for  basic  issue  items 
and  components  of  the  end  items. 

Once  the  verification  of  all  end 
items  is  complete,  the  numbers  can 
be  entered  into  GCSS-Army  to 
create  a  base  document  for  the  com¬ 
mander  and  the  sub-hand  receipt 
holders.  This  document  can  be  up¬ 
dated  in  the  system,  removing  the 
need  for  excessive  amounts  of  paper 
hand  receipts. 

Platoon  leaders  and  platoon  ser¬ 


Lt.  Col.  James  M.  Stephens  addresses  leaders  of  the  Regimental  Support  Squad¬ 
ron ,  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment ,  during  a  Global  Combat  Support  System- 
Army  leader  professional  development  session  at  Fort  Irwin,  California.  (Photo 
by  1st  Lt.  Evan  M.  FitzGerald) 


geants  can  also  visit  their  respective 
storage  locations  in  GCSS-Army 
and  digitally  sign  their  hand  re¬ 
ceipts,  making  the  inventory  process 
easier. 

At  the  company  level,  GCSS- 
Army  streamlines  operations  and 
reduces  the  number  of  redundant 
systems.  The  enterprise  nature  of 
GCSS-Army  reduces  the  amount 
of  time  commanders  and  leaders 
spend  on  clerical  tasks  and  increases 
the  amount  of  time  they  spend  on 
training  forces. 


Capt.  W.  Sean  McGill  is  the  command¬ 
er  of  the  Supply  and  Transportation 
Troop,  Regimental  Support  Squadron 
(RSS),  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 
(ACR).  He  has  been  with  the  11th  ACR 


for  the  past  two  years  and  also  served 
as  the  RSS  operations  officer.  He  holds 
a  bachelor’s  degree  in  business  admin¬ 
istration  from  Radford  University  and  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Combined  Logistics 
Captains  Career  Course. 

1st  Lt.  Evan  M.  FitzGerald  is  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  for  the  Regimental  Head¬ 
quarters  and  Headquarters  Troop,  11th 
ACR.  He  has  served  in  the  1 1th  ACR  for 
the  past  three  years,  also  holding  po¬ 
sitions  as  a  platoon  leader,  executive 
officer,  and  support  operations  plans 
officer.  He  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
human  communications  from  Califor¬ 
nia  State  University  Monterey  Bay  and 
a  master’s  degree  in  transportation  and 
logistics  management  from  American 
Military  University.  He  is  a  Demonstrat¬ 
ed  Master  Logistician,  a  Certified  Lean 
Six  Sigma  Black  Belt,  and  a  Certified 
Associate  in  Project  Management. 
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U.S.  Army  logisticians 
fed,  clothed,  and  support¬ 
ed  a  quarter  of  a  million 
combat-weary  Soldiers 
as  they  marched  to  the 
Rhine  River  after  World 
War  I. 


It  was  cold.  That  was  nothing  new \ 
the  corporal  thought.  It  had  been  cold 
since  late  September ;  so  this  miserable 
weather  was  really  just  a  continuation. 
What  added  to  the  young  Soldiers  dis¬ 
comfort  was  the  rain  that  was  turning 
to  sleet  and  the  roads  that  were  becom¬ 
ing  more  slippery  the  farther  the  convoy 
went. 

It  didn't  help  that  the  trucks  and  trac¬ 
tors  from  the  Big  Red  One  had  torn  up 
the  roads  while  dragging  their  division 
artillery  on  this  same  route. 

The  corporal  slipped  the  glove  off 
his  right  hand  and \  leaning  forward \ 
tapped  the  gas  gauge  on  the  dashboard 
with  his finger.  No  motion;  either  it  was 
as  frozen  as  his  feet  were  or  he  really 
was  almost  out  of  gas. 

He  looked  to  his  right  at  the  bundled 
figure  of  his  sergeant ,  wrapped  in  a 
heavy  overcoat  and  a  wool  blanket.  The 
sergeant's  eyes  were  the  only  thing  that 
betrayed  the  fact  that  he  was  still  awake 
and  watching.  The  corporal  pointed  to 
the  gauge  and  the  sergeant  nodded  but 
said  nothing. 

just  great ,  ”  the  corporal  thought.  Tf 
we  don't  get  some  gas  soon ,  were  go¬ 
ing  to  be  walking  the  last  45  miles  to 
the  Rhine  River.'' As  the  truck  skidded 
slightly  in  reaction  to  a  bend  in  the  road \ 
the  corporal  turned  again  to  his  sergeant 
and  said,  Tf  this  is  what  it  feels  like  to 
win  a  war. ;  I'd  sure  hate  to  be  on  the  los¬ 
ing  side. " 

With  the  signing  of  the  ar¬ 
mistice  on  Nov.  11, 1918, 
the  guns  fell  silent  on  the 
western  front  for  the  first  time  in 
almost  five  years.  For  the  victorious 
Allies,  however,  the  mission  was  not 
complete.  Their  soldiers  would  occu¬ 
py  the  German  Rhineland. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  armistice, 
an  area  of  over  2,500  square  miles  of 
western  Germany  with  a  million  in¬ 
habitants  was  assigned  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Expeditionary  Forces  (AEF). 
Another  10,000  square  miles  would 
be  occupied  by  the  Belgian,  British, 
and  French  armies. 

The  U.S.  Third  Army  was  to  set  up 
positions  in  an  area  that  stretched 
from  the  Luxembourg  border  east¬ 


ward  to  the  Rhine  and  in  a  half  cir¬ 
cle  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  This 
entire  part  of  Germany  would  soon 
become  known  as  the  “Coblenz 
Bridgehead.” 

Understanding  that  the  armistice 
was  really  only  a  ceasefire  until  peace 
talks  could  be  concluded,  the  soldiers 
had  valid  fears  that  the  war  might 
start  again.  As  soon  as  the  Allied 
armies  had  taken  up  their  positions 
in  the  occupation  zones,  they  were  to 
prepare  immediately  for  “aggressive, 
offensive  action.” 

The  march  to  the  occupation  zones 
on  the  Rhine  began  on  Nov.  17, 
1918,  at  5  a.m.,  just  six  days  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice.  The  Allied 
forces,  stretching  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Swiss  border,  moved  simulta¬ 
neously  in  the  wake  of  the  defeated 
and  withdrawing  German  armies. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
difficult  or  complex  operation  than 
that  of  moving  the  Third  Army  to  the 
Rhine.  As  an  organization,  the  Third 
Army  was  still  less  than  two  weeks 
old  when  it  received  the  mission  to 
become  the  “Army  of  Occupation.” 
Of  the  divisions  now  assigned  to  the 
Third  Army,  most  had  either  been  in 
combat  right  up  to  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  or  had  just  been  relieved 
from  the  trenches  and  were  behind 
the  lines  attempting  to  refurbish  and 
reorganize  for  further  combat. 

Add  to  the  mix  the  uncertainty  of 
whether  or  not  the  Germans  might 
resume  combat  operations  at  some 
point  during  the  move  and  then  stir 
in  a  large  dose  of  European  winter 
weather,  and  you  have  the  recipe  for 
an  operational  nightmare.  On  a  posi¬ 
tive  note,  the  initial  part  of  the  march 
would  be  through  “friendly”  France 
and  the  soon-to-be  liberated  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 

Marching  Through  Luxembourg 

As  the  Third  Army  crossed  into 
Luxembourg,  AEF  headquarters  an¬ 
nounced  a  policy  of  noninterference 
in  the  affairs  of  the  grand  duchy.  For 
the  United  States,  maintaining  inde¬ 
pendence  of  command  in  the  duchy 
was  extremely  important  because  not 
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only  would  the  Third  Armys  route  of 
march  and  logistics  support  pipeline 
run  through  Luxembourg,  some  U.S. 
forces  were  to  remain  within  its  bor¬ 
ders  to  protect  that  pipeline. 

Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  the  AEF 
commander,  made  it  clear  that  the 
Americans  would  not  support  any  of 
the  factions  currently  struggling  for 
control  of  Luxembourg. 

When  Luxembourg  officials  re¬ 
quested  that  Pershing  have  Soldiers 
ready  in  case  there  were  riots  or  dis¬ 
turbances  among  the  local  populace, 
Pershing  replied  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  as  there  would  be  no  riots 
or  revolts. 

He  was  right.  The  long  lines  of 
U.S.  infantrymen  moving  through 
Luxembourg  en  route  to  Germany 
encouraged  the  troublemakers  to  stay 
home  and  gave  credence  to  Persh¬ 
ing’s  statement. 

Among  the  very  first  Third  Army 
doughboys  to  cross  into  Luxembourg 
were  the  telephone  linemen  of  the 
322nd  Field  Signal  Battalion.  Not 
exactly  sure  how  they  would  be  treat¬ 


ed  by  the  locals,  the  Soldiers  were 
pleasantly  surprised  by  warm  greet¬ 
ings  and  happily  reported  back  to 
their  unit  that  the  local  inhabitants 
considered  Americans  to  be  the  lib¬ 
erators  of  Luxembourg. 

By  Nov.  26,  1918,  most  of  the 
Third  Army  had  reached  the  German 
border  and  stopped;  it  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  agreed  that  all  Allied  forces 
would  simultaneously  cross  the  Ger¬ 
man  border  on  Dec.  l.The  remnants 
of  the  German  army  were  still  slowly 
clearing  out  of  what  was  soon  to  be 
the  U.S.  sector. 

With  five  days  to  wait  before  they 
could  cross  the  German  border,  most 
units  used  the  pause  in  the  move¬ 
ment  to  replenish  their  supplies, 
make  what  repairs  they  could  to  their 
uniforms  and  equipment,  and  rest 
their  animals.  It  was  needed. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  weather  and 
road  conditions,  morale  among  the 
Soldiers  remained  high  as  they  en¬ 
joyed  their  role  as  the  liberators  of 
German-occupied  France  and  Lux¬ 
embourg.  That  was  about  to  change. 


Marching  Through  Germany 

Once  the  troops  crossed  into  Ger¬ 
many,  all  bets  were  off.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  German  population 
would  be  unreceptive  at  best  and 
hostile  at  worst.  The  hilly  terrain  in 
the  Mosel  River  valley  also  worked 
against  the  doughboys. 

Following  Pershing’s  instructions, 
during  the  advance  to  the  Rhine,  the 
Soldiers  were  billeted  in  any  house, 
barn,  or  shelter  available.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Third  Army  was  concen¬ 
trated  along  the  few  roads  running 
from  west  to  east.  With  only  small 
villages  and  farms  clustered  along 
these  roads,  it  was  impossible  to 
provide  clean  and  dry  quarters  for 
all  of  the  troops.  Therefore,  on  some 
nights,  the  marching  doughboys  had 
to  eat,  rest,  and  sleep  alongside  the 
road  wherever  they  had  stopped. 

These  hardships  were  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  course  by  the  Soldiers; 
most  of  them  had  recently  come 
from  sleeping  in  open  trenches  un¬ 
der  enemy  gunfire  and  gas  attacks.  In 
comparison,  the  barns,  haylofts,  and 


A  supply  wagon  moves  near  the  small  German  town  of  Kaiser esch  in  December  1918.  Each  US.  Army  division  of  the  period 
had  between  8  and  10  thousand  draft  animals.  ( Photo  courtesy  of  Alexander  F.  Barnes) 
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porches  of  peasant  cabins  seemed 
like  luxurious  accommodations.  Re¬ 
gardless,  the  march  proved  challeng¬ 
ing  for  the  Americans  in  many  ways. 

For  logistics  units,  it  was  a  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  operation.  The  organic 
supply,  maintenance,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  units  of  each  division  were  as  worn 
out  as  the  infantry  and  field  artillery 
regiments.  The  Meuse- Argonne  Of¬ 
fensive  had  been  grueling,  and  many 
of  the  thousands  of  horses  and  mules 
in  each  division  were  as  sick  or  as  tired 
as  the  Soldiers. 

Col.  George  C.  Marshall,  on  behalf 
of  Gen.  Pershing,  issued  orders  that 
AEF  divisions  not  making  the  march 
were  to  hand  over  their  best  draft  an¬ 
imals  to  those  going  to  Germany  and 
accept  their  worn-out  animals  in  re¬ 
turn.  Similarly,  they  were  to  exchange 
motor  vehicles,  when  possible,  to 
ensure  the  Third  Army  had  the  best 


available  equipment. 

The  U.S.  headquarters  sent  the 
Third  Army  the  directive  that  the 
“First  and  Second  Armies  will  also 
assist  you  in  all  matters  of  supply 
until  such  time  as  you  are  able  to 
dispense  with  such  assistance.”  Un¬ 
fortunately,  many  of  the  divisions  in 
the  First  and  Second  Armies  were  as 
worn  down  as  the  divisions  they  were 
supposed  to  assist.  So,  the  sanctioned 
swapping  had  little  effect  on  improv¬ 
ing  the  Third  Army. 

A  requirement  of  the  armistice 
made  it  necessary  to  keep  a  10-  to 
25-kilometer  separation  zone  be¬ 
tween  advancing  Allied  forces  and 
the  retreating  German  army.  This 
proved  to  be  difficult  because  the 
weather  restricted  the  Americans' 
aerial  observation  and  denied  visi¬ 
bility  of  where  in  front  of  them  the 
German  army  actually  was.  With 


road  conditions  deteriorating  quick¬ 
ly  because  of  the  weather  and  heavy 
traffic,  meeting  the  published  march 
schedules  was  problematic  for  both 
sides. 

During  the  march  of  the  Allied 
armies  into  Germany,  railroad  traffic 
was  suspended  in  the  area  between 
the  hostile  armies.  This  restriction 
was  not  a  problem  for  the  Third 
Army.  The  Americans  had  not  even 
planned  to  use  this  mode  of  trans¬ 
portation  because  of  the  geographi¬ 
cal  constraints  of  their  route  through 
the  Mosel  Valley.  The  other  Allied 
armies  had  a  rail  component  to  their 
movement,  but  for  the  Americans, 
the  trip  was  on  foot,  on  hoof,  or  by 
truck  all  the  way  to  the  Rhine. 

Increasing  Difficulties 

As  the  march  continued,  the  daily 
reports  from  the  Third  Army  back 


The  difficulties  facing  the  Soldiers  during  the  march  to  the  Rhine  are  readily  apparent  in  this  photograph  of  infantrymen 
from  the  1st  Division.  Moving  eastward  through  the  Mosel  Valley  in  cold \  wet  weather  proved  to  be  a  challenge  for  even  the 
most  physically  fit  Soldiers.  ( Photo  courtesy  of  the  U.S.  Army  Heritage  and  Education  Center) 
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to  AEF  headquarters  in  Chaumont 
highlighted  the  problems  that  the 
advancing  forces  were  facing.  The 
inability  to  accurately  gauge  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  German  forces  and  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  revolution 
that  was  sweeping  throughout  Ger¬ 
many  made  it  difficult  to  provide  a 
clear  picture  of  the  movement. 

The  Nov.  18,  1918,  AEF  report 
said,  “The  march  of  the  Third  Army 
to  the  Rhine  has  been  resumed  one 
day  in  advance  of  the  prearranged 
schedule  owing  to  the  lack  of  estab¬ 
lished  authority  in  the  region  being 
evacuated  by  the  enemy.  The  latter  is 
having  difficulty  in  complying  with 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  because  of 
the  limited  number  of  roads  avail¬ 
able  for  his  withdrawal  across  the 
MOSELLE  and  SURE  Rivers.” 

In  addition  to  the  Germans  having 
problems  moving  their  own  units 
out  of  the  occupation  zones,  some 
Germans  also  went  out  of  their  way 
to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  ad¬ 
vancing  Americans  by  cutting  tele¬ 
graph  lines  and  shooting  bullets 
through  water  storage  tanks. 

In  other  cases,  the  doughboys 
themselves  added  to  the  confusion. 
One  participant  of  the  march  later 
recorded  that  a  few  doughboys  in 
the  1st  Division  swapped  some  of 
their  rations  to  a  retreating  German 
army  unit  for  a  motorized  artillery 
tractor. 

The  doughboys  used  the  tractor  as 
transportation  for  part  of  the  march 
until  one  of  their  officers  caught  on 
and  made  them  abandon  it  for  fear 
of  being  mistaken  for  a  German 
unit.  The  industrious  Soldiers  con¬ 
tinued  the  rest  of  the  march  on  foot 
using  what  many  would  refer  to  later 
as  the  “Hobnail  Express.” 

Crossing  Into  Germany 

On  Dec.  1,  1918,  after  the  short 
period  of  rest  and  refurbishment, 
all  of  the  Allied  armies  crossed  into 
Germany  for  the  first  time.  With 
both  Americans  and  Germans  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  on  their  best  behav¬ 
ior,  the  march  continued  on  a  wide 
front  through  the  Mosel  Valley  west 


of  the  Rhine. 

The  signal  units  moving  in  front  of 
the  Third  Army  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  maintain  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  moving  units  and 
their  commanders  because  of  the 
massive  scale  of  the  movement  and 
the  three-division-wide  front.  Add¬ 
ing  to  their  troubles,  much  of  the 
phone  network  they  had  expected  to 
find  in  place  had  been  either  deliber¬ 
ately  or  accidentally  damaged  by  the 
retreating  Germans  and,  therefore, 
required  repair  or  maintenance. 

Motorized  units  also  ran  into 
problems  as  gasoline  was  in  short 
supply.  Tanker  trucks  in  the  divi¬ 
sional  supply  trains  were  kept  busy 
bringing  gas  to  keep  the  Third  Army 
moving. 

Still,  the  march  continued  with 
staggered  stops  and  starts  but  was 
always  pushing  eastward  with  the 
1st,  2nd,  and  32nd  Divisions  leading 
the  way.  These  three  divisions,  under 
the  control  of  III  Corps,  were  the 
lead  elements  because  they  had  the 
farthest  distance  to  travel.  Ultimate¬ 
ly,  their  march  would  lead  them  over 
the  river  to  sectors  on  the  far  side  of 
the  Rhine. 

Also  moving  in  front  of  Third 
Army  units  were  the  advance  party 
teams  responsible  for  securing  the 
billets,  campsites,  and  stables  for  the 
troops  and  their  horses.  The  advance 
parties  and  officers  detailed  to  act  as 
“town  majors”  usually  preceded  the 
main  bodies  of  troops  by  24  hours. 

Upon  arrival  in  the  towns,  they 
quickly  located  and  developed  lists 
of  available  accommodations.  These 
billets  were  then  assigned  to  units 
and  individuals  based  on  size  and  ac¬ 
cessibility.  The  town  majors  were  di¬ 
rected  to  keep  accurate  records  of  the 
billets  and  other  accommodations  in 
order  to  secure  payment  for  the  local 
property  owners  from  the  U.S.  Army 
quartermasters  at  a  later  date. 

Medical  personnel  making  the 
hike  became  concerned  as  the  march 
progressed  because  so  many  of  the 
troops  were  dropping  out  from  dis¬ 
eases  such  as  mumps,  flu,  and  pneu¬ 
monia.  One  division  had  more  than 


2,000  Soldiers  evacuated  to  the  field 
hospitals  during  the  march.  The 
medics  worried  that  some  Soldiers 
would  be  left  behind  and  forgotten 
by  the  advancing  division.  This  led 
them  to  perform  a  nightly  search 
along  the  route  to  ensure  no  Soldiers 
were  lost. 

Although  the  move  into  Germany 
was  peaceful  for  the  most  part,  there 
were  some  incidents  of  Germans 
throwing  rocks  at  U.S.  troops  in  the 
town  of  Kell,  12  miles  southeast  of 
Trier.  It  could  be  said  that  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  U.S.  troops  in  Germany  was 
relative  to  the  conditions  existing  in 
each  town  and  village  they  entered. 

In  the  smaller  towns  and  villag¬ 
es,  there  had  been  some  stirrings  of 
pride  as  the  well- organized  units 
of  the  retreating  German  army  had 
marched  through.  However,  as  dis¬ 
organized  outfits  with  stragglers, 
deserters,  and  revolutionaries  passed 
through,  citizens  had  a  great  deal  of 
concern  and  fear. 

The  citizens  were  frightened  by 
stories  filtering  out  of  the  areas  east 
of  the  Rhine  River,  where  armed 
revolutionaries  and  labor  organizers 
were  battling  the  police  and  right- 
wing  militia  groups  for  control  of 
the  streets.  The  German  version  of 
revolution  and  anarchy  seemed  to  be 
waiting  just  around  the  corner. 

Therefore,  many  local  inhabi¬ 
tants  welcomed  the  Americans  for 
the  peace  and  stability  they  would 
bring.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  the  appearance  of 
the  uniformly  healthy  and  compara¬ 
tively  well-fed  U.S.  doughboys,  hik¬ 
ing  through  the  towns  behind  their 
regimental  bands  to  the  beat  of  “Su¬ 
wannee  River”  and  “Dixie,”  created  a 
positive  impression  on  the  Germans. 

And  for  the  doughboys?  Even  with 
their  flags  flying  and  their  bands 
playing,  it  was  still  a  hard  march. 
In  the  4th  Division,  the  movement 
to  take  up  occupation  duty  was  no 
small  event;  its  march  was  the  lon¬ 
gest  distance  covered  by  any  U.S. 
unit.  The  330  kilometers  from  the 
Argonne  Forest  was  a  struggle. 

A  sergeant  of  the  39th  Infantry 
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This  photograph,  taken  at  6:30  a.m .,  shows  the  fatigue  on  the  faces  of  these  32nd  Division  National  Guard  engineers  prepar¬ 
ing  to  move  out  after  having  slept  beside  the  road  overnight .  (Photo  courtesy  of  Alexander  F.  Barnes) 


Regiment  wrote  to  his  father,  “I  will 
not  mention  the  fourteen  days  hike 
from  the  Argonne  woods  to  Coblenz, 
making  anywhere  from  twenty  to  fif¬ 
ty  four  kilometers  a  day  with  full  field 
equipment.  I  couldn't  begin  to  express 
my  feelings.” 

Arrival  at  the  Rhine 

And  yet  they  made  it.  By  Dec.  11, 
1918,  all  four  of  the  Allied  armies 
reached  the  Rhine.  The  three  armies 
(French,  U.S.,  and  British)  that  had 
occupation  sectors  on  the  east  bank 
crossed  the  river  in  large  numbers  on 
Dec.  13,  after  another  short  pause  for 
reorganization. 

The  U.S.  Armys  1st,  2nd,  and  32nd 
Divisions  were  on  the  east  bank.  In 
their  wake,  they  left  the  89th  and 
90th  Divisions  near  Trier,  while  the 
3rd,  4th,  and  42nd  Divisions  moved 
into  occupation  sectors  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rhine.  With  the  arrival  of 
the  main  U.S.  force,  the  headquarters 
for  the  Third  Army  was  established 
in  Coblenz,  using  the  large  German 
government  building  complex  on 


the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine.  By  late 
December,  all  of  the  U.S.  units  had 
reached  their  occupation  sectors  and 
begun  to  settle. 

Among  the  immediate  concerns  for 
the  Third  Army's  logisticians,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  providing  billets  and  food  for 
the  force,  was  the  problem  of  replac¬ 
ing  the  Soldiers'  worn  out  uniforms 
and  shoes.  During  the  march  to  the 
Rhine,  the  focus  had  been  on  feeding 
the  troops  and  animals  and  repairing 
broken  motor  vehicles  to  keep  the 
long  march  rolling.  Now  the  atten¬ 
tion  turned  to  the  Soldiers  and  their 
equipment. 

The  Army  Medical  Department 
determined  that  approximately  90 
percent  of  the  Third  Army  doughboys 
had  some  degree  of  lice  infestation. 
Now  that  the  troops  were  in  their 
assigned  sectors,  the  medics  started 
a  massive  campaign  to  delouse  the 
troops. 

Only  one  truck-mounted  steam 
sterilizer  machine  was  available,  so 
the  division  medics  worked  with  the 
mechanics  and  built  several  steam- 


powered  disinfecting  machines.  When 
some  standard  steam  disinfectors  and 
portable  shower  baths  arrived  in  the 
zone,  the  lice  menace  was  rapidly  re¬ 
duced.  By  May  31, 1919,  it  was  down 
to  less  than  1  percent. 

Of  equal  importance  was  providing 
winter  clothing  and  boots  for  all  of 
the  Soldiers.  Fortunately,  a  complete 
shoe  and  uniform  manufacturing 
plant  was  found  in  Liitzel,  a  town 
near  Coblenz.  Owned  by  the  German 
government  and  previously  a  major 
supplier  of  uniforms  and  shoes  for 
the  German  army,  the  plant  was  well 
laid  out  and  complete  with  electrical¬ 
ly  powered  machines. 

The  Third  Army  quartermasters 
took  over  operation  of  the  facility  and 
repaired  13,348  pairs  of  shoes  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February  1919.  Uniforms 
were  also  repaired,  cleaned,  and  reis¬ 
sued  to  the  troops. 

When  the  spring  of  1919  finally 
arrived,  the  Third  Army  logisticians 
had  completed  their  work  and  the 
doughboys  were  as  well-dressed  and 
well-fed  as  they  had  ever  been.  It  was 
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truly  an  amazing  accomplishment, 
considering  the  difficulties  they  had 
faced. 

With  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  signed 
in  June  1919,  it  was  now  time  to  re¬ 
deploy  the  Third  Army  back  to  the 
United  States  and  let  a  new  occupa¬ 
tion  force,  known  as  the  American 
Forces  in  Germany,  take  over  the  job. 
The  retrograde  of  eight  divisions  and 
the  redistribution  of  their  equipment, 
animals,  and  vehicles  would  prove  to 
be  a  major  challenge  for  the  Army 
logisticians,  but  that  is  a  story  for  an¬ 
other  day. 

Lessons  Learned 

So  what  lessons  learned  can  we  take 
away  from  this  operation?  There  are 
a  few. 

Quartermasters  are  important.  Cen¬ 
tral  European  winters  can  be  ex¬ 
tremely  harsh.  Any  Army  that  is  not 
prepared  for  them  can  quickly  be¬ 
come  disorganized  and  ineffective. 
The  importance  of  good  rations  and 
reliable  winter  clothing  cannot  be 
overstated. 

The  AEF  and  the  Third  Army  had 
a  surprisingly  low  rate  of  trench  foot 
and  frostbite.  This  was  mainly  because 
of  the  emphasis  that  senior  lead¬ 
ers  put  on  ensuring  the  troops  were 
supplied  with  footwear  that  would 
protect  them  from  the  problems  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  continuously  cold  and 
wet  conditions  in  the  trenches  and  on 
the  march.  As  a  result,  the  doughboys 
suffered  a  lower  percentage  of  debili¬ 
tating  foot  injuries  than  U.S.  Soldiers 
did  under  very  similar  conditions  in 
the  same  part  of  Europe  just  thirty 
years  later,  during  World  War  II. 

Common  sense  is  a  force  multiplier \ 
Faced  with  thousands  of  sick  horses 
and  mules,  the  Third  Army  gathered 
as  many  Soldiers  as  they  could  find 
with  ranch,  farm,  or  veterinary  expe¬ 
rience.  Adding  those  Soldiers  to  staffs 
of  the  remount  squadrons,  the  Amer¬ 
icans  nursed  back  to  health  many  of 
the  sick  animals. 

Now  faced  with  a  surplus  of  healthy 
animals,  mainly  because  the  field  ar¬ 
tillery  regiments  were  re-equipped 
with  trucks  as  prime  movers  and  oth¬ 


er  units  had  redeployed  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  the  Third  Army  conducted 
a  series  of  auctions.  Selling  the  now 
healthy  draft  animals  to  a  German 
population  desperately  in  need  of 
horses  for  farming  proved  to  be  a  lu¬ 
crative  business  and  eventually  turned 
a  profit  for  the  U.S.  Army. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention . 
The  Third  Army’s  logisticians  strug¬ 
gled  to  provide  their  Soldiers  with 
meals  while  on  the  march.  Arriving 
at  their  occupation  sectors  just  before 
Christmas  was  a  challenge  for  the  di¬ 
vision  quartermasters.  Germany  had 
been  under  a  blockade  for  several 
years,  which  caused  a  significant  food 
shortage  there  and  in  the  war-ravaged 
sections  of  Belgium  and  France.  As  a 
result,  the  issue  of  rations  was  quite 
uneven  for  a  while. 

It  was  noted  that  while  the  42nd 
Division  received  a  nice  Christmas 
dinner  with  all  the  trimmings,  some 
nearby  4th  Division  units  received 
none.  So,  some  of  the  4th  Division 
officers  got  creative,  pooled  their 
funds,  and  bought  for  their  men  what 
was  available  from  the  local  vendors: 
doughnuts  and  beer. 

Salvage  is  a  good  thing.  The  AEF 
did  a  good  job  of  recovering  salvage¬ 
able  materiel.  It  was  reported  in  1919 
that  91  percent  of  all  the  materiel 
turned  in  was  repaired  and  put  back 
into  service.  For  recovered  shoes,  the 
rate  was  almost  100  percent. 

Even  more  impressive  was  the  sal¬ 
vage  companies’  ability  to  repurpose 
materials.  The  troops  used  recovered 
kitchen  grease  to  waterproof  Soldiers’ 
boots,  and  stale  bread  was  ground  up 
and  reused  as  flour. 

Almost  every  doughboy  arrived  in 
France  wearing  the  famed  “Montana 
Peak”  campaign  hat.  While  these 
hats  were  perfect  for  the  Mexican 
Expedition  against  Pancho  Villa, 
they  were  completely  impractical  for 
the  trenches.  Therefore,  the  hats  were 
collected  at  central  locations  and  the 
pressed  rabbit  fur  from  which  they 
were  made  was  converted  into  slip¬ 
pers  for  the  wounded  and  sick  Sol¬ 
diers  in  the  hospitals. 

Replacing  those  hats  were  the  new¬ 


ly  created  “overseas  hats.”  The  wool 
to  create  some  of  the  hats  had  been 
repurposed.  Early  versions  of  the 
heavyweight  woolen  overcoats  issued 
to  the  doughboys  proved  to  be  too 
long  to  wear  in  the  muddy  trenches 
of  Europe,  so  the  length  of  the  coats 
were  shortened  to  the  knee  and  the 
recovered  material  was  used  to  make 
the  overseas  hats. 

The  story  of  the  U.S.  Army’s  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  German  Rhineland  from 
December  1918  to  February  1923  is 
not  well-known,  yet  it  represents  one 
of  the  Army’s  shining  successes  in  the 
20th  century.  Perhaps  forgotten  be¬ 
cause  it  took  place  between  the  two 
World  Wars,  it  represents  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  nation  building  and 
stabilization  in  U.S.  military  history. 

Logisticians’  part  in  the  march  to 
the  Rhine  and  their  ability  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  support  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  combat-weary  doughboys  on  the 
move  in  the  dead  of  winter  was  truly  a 
noteworthy  accomplishment. 


Alexander  F.  Barnes  is  a  logistics 
management  supervisor  in  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Systems  Directorate  of  the  Army 
Combined  Arms  Support  Command 
at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia.  A  former  enlisted 
Marine  and  Army  warrant  officer,  he 
holds  a  master’s  degree  in  archaeology. 
Fie  is  the  author  of  In  a  Strange  Land: 
The  American  Occupation  of  Germany 
191 8-1 923  and  “Let’s  Go!”  The  History 
of  the  29th  Infantry  Division  from  1917 
to  2001.  Another  book,  To  Hell  with 
the  Kaiser;  America  Prepares  for  War 
1916-1918  will  be  published  in  Sep¬ 
tember  2015. 

Sara  E.  Cothren  is  a  logistics  man¬ 
agement  specialist  in  the  Enterprise 
Systems  Directorate  of  the  Army  Com¬ 
bined  Arms  Support  Command  at  Fort 
Lee,  Virginia.  She  holds  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  management  concentrating  on 
logistics  from  the  Florida  Institute  of 
Technology  and  is  the  coauthor  of  three 
articles  about  early-20th  century  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  operational  logistics. 
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HISTORY 


AWESOME 


Army  Sustainment  Receives  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Award 


rmy  Sustainment ,  the  Ar¬ 
my’s  official  professional 
bulletin  on  sustainment, 
was  awarded  the  2015  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Award  for  Publications 
Improvement  (Departmental).  The 
award  was  presented  by  Gerald  B. 
O’Keefe,  administrative  assistant  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Army  on  May 
27,  2015,  at  an  awards  ceremony  at 
the  Pentagon. 

The  magazine  earned  the  award 
for  improvements  made  to  its  pro¬ 
duction  workflow  and  overall  op¬ 
erations  from  July  2013  through 
June  2014.  This  is  the  seventh  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Army  award  received 
by  Army  Sustainment  and  its  prede¬ 
cessor  Army  Logistician  over  its  46 
years  as  a  Department  of  the  Army 
publication. 

Transformation 

Given  the  current  fiscal  environ¬ 
ment,  trends  in  print  publishing, 
declining  print  distribution,  and 
the  number  of  readers  interested  in 
electronic  distribution,  it  was  clear 
the  publication  needed  to  better 
position  itself  to  enter  the  digital 
marketplace.  To  do  that,  editorial 
and  production  processes  needed  to 
be  reworked,  a  strategy  needed  to  be 
developed,  technology  needed  to  be 
implemented,  and  senior  leader  en¬ 
gagement  was  required. 

The  goal  of  the  transformation 
was  to  make  the  editing  and  pro¬ 
duction  process  more  efficient,  re¬ 
ducing  the  effort  required  for  the 
print  version  and  freeing  up  time 
both  in  editing  and  production 
to  channel  efforts  toward  digital 
distribution.  Another  goal  was  to 
create  a  division  of  labor,  giving 
editors  more  control  over  their 
products  throughout  the  print 
production  and  electronic  distri¬ 
bution  process. 


Editorial  Process 

The  staff  began  by  moving  to  a 
more  digital  process  by  making  bet¬ 
ter  use  of  the  editing  capabilities  in 
Microsoft  Word.  All  copy  edits  are 
now  tracked  using  the  track  chang¬ 
es  function.  The  project  editor  can 
address  most  suggested  changes  to 
the  article  by  accepting,  modifying, 
or  rejecting  the  change,  which  saves 
time  over  typing  changes  into  the 
manuscript — the  method  that  was 
required  when  passing  and  marking 
paper  copies  of  articles. 

Production  Process 

The  staff  implemented  the  use  of 
Adobe  InCopy  for  the  editors.  With 
InCopy,  the  editors  make  changes 
to  the  text  directly  in  the  layout, 
and  the  training  required  was  min¬ 
imal.  This  all  but  eliminates  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  designer  to  type 
in  the  numerous  changes,  reduces 
the  number  of  errors,  and  allows  the 
editors  to  ensure  that  the  correct 
changes  are  made  without  having  to 
communicate  those  changes  to  the 
graphic  designer. 

Digital  Media  Tactical  Plan 

In  an  effort  to  further  develop 
and  engage  the  magazine’s  digi¬ 
tal  readership,  the  staff  developed 
and  implemented  a  digital  media 
tactical  plan  that  provides  the  way 
ahead  to  increase  awareness  of  the 
publication’s  online  presence,  en¬ 
gage  and  excite  influencers  and 
readers,  and  convert  social  me¬ 
dia  followers  to  Army  Sustainment 
readers  and  subscribers. 

Digital  Improvements 

The  result  of  the  transformation 
has  yielded  positive  digital  results. 

Weekly  sustainment  news.  The  staff 
posts  sustainment-related  news, 
photos,  and  videos  to  the  website 


weekly,  providing  readers  with  more 
current  news.  This  drives  to  the  web¬ 
site  additional  visitors  who  would 
not  otherwise  visit.  During  the 
award  period,  65,700  visitors  viewed 
129,774  pages  on  the  Army  Sustain¬ 
ment  website. 

Automated  email  distribution  sys¬ 
tem.  The  Army  Sustainment  website 
now  features  a  link  to  an  automat¬ 
ed  email  distribution  system  where 
readers  can  sign  up  to  receive  news 
updates  and  articles  when  the  latest 
version  of  the  publication  is  posted. 
The  system  allows  for  easy  subscrib¬ 
ing  or  unsubscribing. 

It  also  allows  the  staff  to  track 
reader  activity  to  see  which  types 
of  news  articles  received  the  most 
activity  and  to  invite  readers  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  discussions  on  social  me¬ 
dia.  In  the  past  year,  the  distribution 
system  generated  75,732  views  of 
827  items  with  10,774  clicks  back 
to  the  site  on  800  items. 

Social  media.  Based  on  a  recent 
readership  survey,  the  print  pub¬ 
lication’s  largest  readership  is  36 
years  old  and  older.  Through  social 
media,  though,  the  publication’s 
primary  audience  is  18  to  36  years 
old.  During  the  award  period,  the 
top  daily  reach  for  the  publica¬ 
tion’s  Facebook  page  was  17,886 
and  Twitter  was  57,786.  At  a  high 
point,  the  publication’s  Twitter 
mention  reach  on  June  4,  2014,  was 
1,782,535.  Also  in  the  same  period, 
the  publication  added  more  than 
1,100  new  followers  across  its  social 
media  platforms. 

These  changes  have  provided  a 
more  efficient  editing  and  produc¬ 
tion  process  and  increased  reach 
to  Army  Sustainment  readers  and 
subscribers.  The  contributions  of 
the  staff  were  vital  to  achieving  the 
transformation.  Editor 
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Sustainer  Spotlight 

Winners  of  this  years  Combined  Logistics  Excellence  Awards  ( CLEA)  pose for  a  photo  May  29 ,  2015,  after  being  presented 
awards for  their  organizations  during  the  ceremony.  Eighteen  units  and  organizations  earned  honors  in  this  years  US.  Army 
Europe-level  CLEA  ceremony.  The  CLEA  encompasses  three  program  categories:  the  Army  Award  for  Maintenance  Excel¬ 
lence ,  the  Deployment  Excellence  Award,  and  the  Supply  Excellence  Award.  ( Photo  by  Dee  Crawford) 


View  the  full  list  of 
winners  here! 
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